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U.S. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ALLIANCES IN 

ASIA 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1 o’clock p.m., in room 
2200 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matt Salmon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Salmon. The subcommittee will come to order. Let me start 
by recognizing myself and the ranking member to present our 
opening statements. Without objection, the members of the sub- 
committee can present brief remarks if they choose to, or they can 
submit them for the record. 

Our presence as a Pacific power is amplified and underpinned by 
strong alliances. Each of our alliances contains its own history and 
significance and has promoted security and prosperity for the 
United States and the world for decades. 

In a shifting geopolitical landscape, with China integrating itself 
with other Asian economies and militaries, maintaining these alli- 
ances and strengthening the U.S. -led framework has become very 
complicated. Where the United States used to command unfettered 
dedication from its regional partners, the combination of U.S. at- 
tention in the Middle East to domestic, economic, and political obli- 
gations; historic tensions between our allies such as Korea and 
Japan; and the pull of China’s economic, military, and diplomatic 
overtures has tempered this trend. 

I look forward to hearing from our panel of distinguished wit- 
nesses today, which will discuss the status of our alliances in the 
region and evaluate strategies to maximize their mutual benefit in 
the face of a new era of security challenges and great power com- 
petition. 

The first ally in the region, Japan, has served as perhaps the 
most vital military relationship in the Asia-Pacific. Prime Minister 
Abe’s recent visit to Washington highlights the dedication between 
the two countries to remain close allies as Asia’s strategic and eco- 
nomic outlook evolves. 

Though concerns persist over opposition to U.S. presence at the 
local level, Japan remains a critical partner for our military with 
54,000 troops, an aircraft carrier, and innumerable other assets 
stationed there. Prime Minister Abe is also seeking to increase Ja- 
pan’s defense stature outside the confines of the U.S. -Japan alli- 
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ance by broadening Japan’s military capabilities and forging new 
roles in and missions in Asia. 

On the economic front, with the recent passage of the Trade Pro- 
motion Authority and the finalization of the bilateral trade issues, 
Japan is leading the effort alongside the United States to make a 
potential Trans-Pacific Partnership deal a reality. 

Korea. In 1953, the United States and Korea signed a mutual de- 
fense treaty and our partnership has grown exponentially ever 
since. Korea is also one of our most valued trading partners in the 
region. With the U.S. -Korea free trade agreement, U.S. goods and 
exports to Korea reached a record level of $44.5 billion in 2014, up 
7 percent from 2013. To this day we continue to make strides in 
our economic and security relations with Korea. And in April we 
also signed the U.S.-ROK 123 civil nuclear agreement which sup- 
ports U.S. nuclear industries and promotes peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy between our two countries. 

We maintain a very strong military relationship with the Repub- 
lic of Korea and that relationship is our most important asset in 
countering the rogue North Korean regime. As Korea’s capabilities 
continue to grow and mature, our relationship has evolved toward 
greater equality and burden-sharing. Our two countries still have 
several issues to resolve, however, including the transfers of war- 
time Operational Control, realignment of U.S. Forces, and whether 
Korea would be interested in deploying a THAAD missile defense 
system. 

We looked forward to welcoming President Park Geun-hye to the 
United States earlier this year and she didn’t let us down. She did 
a great job discussing many of the salient issues in our bilateral 
relationship. Unfortunately, the tragic MERS crisis in the region 
has forced President Park to delay her summit with President 
Obama, but we look forward to welcoming her when she resched- 
ules. 

The Philippines is also another incredibly important ally, and 
has a long history of extensive military cooperation, disaster assist- 
ance, and converging economic and security objectives. Our contin- 
ued cooperation is especially important in light of China’s contested 
legal interpretation and increased military aggression in the South 
China Sea, and I look forward to hearing about how we can work 
with the Philippines to help them modernize their military, im- 
prove our economic relationship, and deter coercive Chinese behav- 
ior in the disputed territories. 

Thailand continues to serve as a regional operation platform for 
over 50 U.S. Government agencies. Despite some of the concerns 
with democracy, human trafficking, and other human rights issues 
which continue to strain our relationship, we still have, I think, a 
pretty robust relationship with them. 

We have expressed concerns about the Thai Government’s behav- 
ior since the coup in 2014, and we have since reduced participation 
in the Cobra Gold military exercises. Right now, the prospects of 
future cooperation are unclear, but the potential for stronger rela- 
tions in the near future — while they are narrow — are not evapo- 
rated, and I welcome any ideas and thoughts from witnesses on 
how we could gain leverage and address major concerns about 
Thailand’s domestic circumstances. 
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With a rising China that competes for influence with our allies, 
partners, and friends, our alliances serve a very paramount role in 
both providing reassurances against aggressive and unproductive 
behavior, and strengthening interdependence and capacity among 
Asian countries. I look forward to hearing from all of our witnesses 
not just about how we work with our allies, but how our allies can 
work with each other to accomplish our mutual foreign policy and 
security goals in Asia. 

Members present will be permitted to submit written statements 
to be included in the official hearing record, and without objection 
the hearing record will remain open for 5 calendar days to allow 
statements, questions, extraneous materials for the record subject 
to the length limitation in the rules. And I now recognize the rank- 
ing member. Brad Sherman, for any statements he might have. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Today we will focus on 
our alliances, economic and national security with Japan, South 
Korea, Thailand and the Philippines. As we speak, the Obama ad- 
ministration is negotiating the Trans-Pacific Partnership which 
will for the first time include Japan as a free trade partner with 
the United States. 

As I have said before in this subcommittee, this is a mistake. The 
TPP will result in our trade deficit ballooning and the loss of Amer- 
ican jobs. We need only look at the results of the deal with South 
Korea where the Economic Policy Institute is now able to look 
backward to see the effect of that agreement and has shown that 
it has cost us some 75,000 jobs here in the United States as our 
trade deficit with South Korea has grown. 

Now I believe in massive increases of trade, but we will have free 
access to foreign markets only when we sign result oriented trade 
agreements that require trade balance. Otherwise we are in a cir- 
cumstance where other countries with very different cultures and 
very different legal systems are able to use every non-tariff barrier 
they wish, and we simply do not respond. 

Now as to national security, our national security policy is influ- 
enced tremendously by the Pentagon and every entity looks to meet 
its own institutional needs. Look at the history of America and our 
military during the 120, 130 years that we have spent on the world 
stage outside our own continent. Every time the Pentagon faces a 
uniformed enemy we win with glory, and in the case of the Soviet 
Union without actually having to engage in a major military effort. 

From the Spanish War through the Cold War, every time we con- 
front a non-uniformed opponent, an insurrection or something 
asymmetrical it has been an extremely painful, sometimes winning 
sometimes losing but always painful, process for our military. Start 
with the Philippine insurrection right through the Vietnam War 
through Fallujah and Afghanistan. 

So needless to say, it meets the institutional needs of the Pen- 
tagon that we face a worthy foe that is uniformed and conventional 
and technological. And so the country that is not the official subject 
of our hearing today, China, is the only country that can fill that 
institutional role. And everything at the Pentagon is designed to 
say how can we ignore or at least downplay the problems we face 
in the Middle East and elsewhere and do our procurement and our 
research to confront China in a glorious war or, better yet, non-war 
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over islets of incredibly little value to their purported owners and 
of no value, or at least we don’t own them, to the United States? 

Looking at Japan we see a country that spends 1 percent of its 
GDP on their military. We spend supposedly 4 percent on our mili- 
tary, but that is only by ignoring the cost of veterans’ benefits 
which is incredibly bad cost accounting. The cost of our defense in- 
cludes the compensation package we give our soldiers and that in- 
cludes their veterans’ benefits. Imagine what would happen to a 
car company that didn’t include in the cost of producing the car, 
the pension benefits it pays to its workers. 

So we are spending much closer to 5 percent of our GDP on our 
military. Japan is on the front lines. They are their islets in their 
own estimation, China would say otherwise, and they stick to 1 
percent. And it is useful that the Lower House in Japan is consid- 
ering adopting the collective defense principle, but a change in 
principle was nice; I would like to see a change in effort and 
money. And keep in mind these islets are not valuable, they are 
just an excuse for countries to fight and to renew the conflicts they 
have from World War II and the bad blood and who did what to 
whom. And if they are valuable, they are not valuable to the 
United States. If there is any oil, and there isn’t, it is Japanese oil, 
it is Korean oil, it is Chinese oil, it is certainly not our oil. 

Also I pick up on the chairman’s comments that we need to get 
our allies to work together. The Japanese could stop relitigating 
World War II and that would make it a little easier for them to 
coordinate with Korea and our other allies. 

As to Vietnam, they are spending only 2.4 percent of their GDP 
on their military. They are literally on the front lines. We are not 
talking about islets here. We are talking about their continued ex- 
istential existence. And they are managing to spend — usually the 
supporting actor, the United States, would be spending less and 
they would be spending more. 

As to the Philippines, our military relationship has changed. We 
appreciate the use of eight military bases on a non-permanent 
basis. As to Thailand, we do not have the treaty structure for our 
military cooperation, but for over 60 years Thailand has served as 
an operational platform for our defense efforts. We have seen chal- 
lenges to Thailand’s democracy and we look forward to Thailand 
hopefully reaching a greater level of social harmony and adherence 
to the rules of law and democracy, and I yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. The chair recognizes Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you. Chairman. I have a markup in Home- 
land Security and that is why I am going to have to go, but I just 
appreciate the opportunity to make a couple of statements. First 
off, I will align myself with your opening comments. 

And the second thing is, one thing I would love to hear from the 
hearing had I been able to stay is I am very, very concerned about 
the Spratly Islands and China’s incursion there and what it means 
for the Philippines, but what it means for our broader posturing in 
the region by China. And it is the Spratlys today; is it somewhere 
else tomorrow? And I hope the panelists will touch on that because 
I very much value the relationship we have with the Philippines. 
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And so I would look forward to maybe following up with you at 
another point about that, but anyway, with that, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank you so much and I yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. Mr. Chabot, did you have an opening 
statement? 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. I don’t really have a statement. I will 
just be brief. I was listening to my esteemed colleague from Califor- 
nia’s statement. I just thought I would comment on the trade por- 
tion of it briefly because I happen to disagree with his points on 
that. 

And would just say that I think TPA and ultimately TPP and 
perhaps TTIP down the road are vital to our economy and trade 
and job creation here in this country. I know that some jobs are 
lost, but I think that we create far more jobs than we lose. And the 
United States, if we don’t move forward with these types of agree- 
ments are really cutting ourselves out of a whole range of opportu- 
nities. We are letting others draw up the rules, principally China, 
who isn’t part of TPA or TPP but ultimately they will be the ones 
writing the rules, we will be following and the rest of the world, 
particularly that portion of the world which is an ever more impor- 
tant part of the world. 

So we need to be involved in this and so I would encourage my 
colleagues. And he is a dear friend. I really enjoy listening to him 
and he is very knowledgeable. I would encourage him to listen to 
the administration on TPA and TPP and 

Mr. Sherman. Can we just freeze the record and say encourage 
him to listen to the administration? 

Mr. Chabot. That is right. Let me just complete my statement. 
I would encourage you to listen to them very closely with respect 
to TPA and TPP and ignore them with respect to the Iran deal. I 
yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. I would like to introduce the panel 
members. We are really appreciative that you could take the time. 
Thanks for being so understanding on the flexibility with the votes. 
Those votes get in the way all the time, but that is part of our job. 

Today we are joined by Mr. Randall Schriver. He is the president 
and CEO of Project 2049 Institute. He is also founding partner of 
Armitage International LLC and a senior associate at CSIS. Prior 
to his time in the private sector he served as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, and before that 
as chief of staff and senior policy advisor to then Deputy Secretary 
of State Richard Armitage. Thanks for being here today. 

Do you know Dick Nanto very well over at CSIS? Oh, he actually 
handled Japan there for quite some time. Good guy. Really good 
guy. 

Mr. Walter Lehman is director of the Heritage Foundation’s 
Asian Studies Center and an adjunct professor at Georgetown who 
leads graduate courses on American interests in Southeast Asia. 
Before joining Heritage, Mr. Lehman was senior vice president and 
executive director of the U.S. -ASEAN Business Council and was a 
staff member of the Senate. 

Dr. Balbina Hwang is currently visiting professor at American 
University and until recently was visiting professor at Georgetown. 
Earlier in her career she was special advisor to the Assistant Sec- 
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retary of East Asian and Pacific Affairs at the State Department 
and worked as a policy analyst in the private sector. 

Mr. James Schoff is a senior associate at the Carnegie Asia Pro- 
gram. He previously served as senior advisor for East Asia policy 
at the U.S. Office of the Secretary of Defense and as director of 
Asia Pacific Studies at the Institute for Foreign Policy Analysis. 

Thank you all for joining us. The lighting system is very much 
like a traffic intersection. Green means go, amher means go really 
fast, and red means stop. You have 5 minutes, so thanks a lot. Mr. 
Schriver, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. RANDALL SCHRIVER, PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, PROJECT 2049 INSTITUTE 

Mr. Schriver. Mr. Chairman, thank you, Mr. Sherman and Mr. 
Chahot. I appreciate the opportunity to testify today. I also appre- 
ciate being seated beside colleagues that I respect and admire so 
much. This is a great opportunity for me. Your staff asked me to 
focus specifically on Japan so my written statement reflects that 
and I will make a few opening comments along those lines. 

Since Prime Minister Abe returned to office in December 2012, 
I think he has provided energy, vision, he has been busy imple- 
menting the vision and doing real things, and that energy extends 
to the alliance as well. We have seen a number of very significant 
developments. 2015 alone, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned his suc- 
cessful visit here to the United States. We have completed our 
work on the joint defense guidelines, completed or near complete 
our bilateral discussion with respect to TPP. We are moving into 
another phase where we are talking about roles and missions and 
how we implement the defense guidelines. 

So there is a great deal happening and I think real significant 
accomplishments. There are some challenges and we shouldn’t 
overlook those. I think we have to continue this momentum. We do 
have to get TPP across the finish line. We do have to continue this 
process on the defense side going from defense guidelines to roles 
and missions and looking at contingency and getting into more re- 
alistic planning. 

We of course have longer term challenges. I think on Japan’s side 
whether they can fire that so-called third arrow with economic re- 
form and put their economy on a better long term footing, because 
if they don’t demographics loom with an aging population and that 
will affect our alliance because more resources would have to go to 
the social programs and perhaps then less available for our secu- 
rity cooperation. 

On the U.S. side, I think it was made mention that we occasion- 
ally have diversions to the Middle East and other crises. Those are 
understandable, but I think for our allies that does create some 
anxiety and from time to time we do hear about that. They are in- 
terested in whether or not we will have the resources on the de- 
fense side if we are continuing to live with sequestration what can 
be done in other forms to ensure that the Asia-Pacific, our best 
forces are forward deployed and we are able to meet our obligations 
and our commitments in the alliance. 

China is certainly a challenge and it cuts multiple ways. Their 
assertive behavior, I think, in one respect has really breathed life 
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into the alliance. It has really incentivized our Japanese partners 
to take these endeavors seriously. On the other hand, the Chinese 
are very involved in a political warfare and propaganda directed at 
the Japanese to try to drive a wedge in our alliance, and these are 
challenges that we have to he aware of and develop 
counterstrategies to. 

So I think going forward there are some things that we need to 
focus on. Getting TPP across the finish line, your comments not- 
withstanding, Mr. Sherman, I think is very important for the alli- 
ance, the region and really our strategic position in Asia. I think 
that is the minimum. I think that Japan and the U.S. at the con- 
clusion of TPP should look immediately to broaden into a second 
round. Look at countries like South Korea, look at countries like 
Taiwan, and see if they can be brought into this broader trade lib- 
eralization effort. 

On the security side, I very much agree Japan could spend more. 
We encourage that. They have had modest increases, which by 
maybe some standards look indeed modest, but for Japanese stand- 
ards given their history, I think, are significant. But it is really not 
just the spending. We want, as I said, to go from the roles and mis- 
sions process to get into real contingency planning and have a very 
good discussion in the context of our alliance about the Korean Pe- 
ninsula, about the Taiwan Strait, about East China Sea and South 
China Sea. 

I think also it was made mention about bringing in other part- 
ners and encouraging our allies to do things with other allies so 
that we move away from the traditional hub and spokes and into 
something that is more networked, and I think Japan is poised to 
do that. They have joined some of our multilateral exercises. U.S., 
Japan, Australia have exercised together. There is discussion that 
Japan may once again join the Malabar exercise with the U.S. and 
India. 

So I think these are very positive developments and it needs to 
be continued to encourage, because I think Japan has a very good 
role to play beyond just the defense of Japan. They bring a lot of 
credibility. They bring capacity capability to help other allies im- 
prove. They are involved in defense programs with the Philippines, 
possibly Australia. So in short, I think Japan can be a valuable se- 
curity partner for us, not in just the things we do with one another 
but in strengthening our regional strategy. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schriver follows:] 
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Testimony of Randall G. Scliriver 

Foimdirig Partner, Armitage International 
President & CEO, The Project 2049 Institute 

July 15.2015 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific 


Mr. Chairman and esteemed committee members, I would first like to express my appreciation 
for the opportunity to appear before you to discuss the firture of the strategic partnership and 
alliance between the United States and Japan. 

The US. -Japan alliance is at an unprecedented level of strength in the 21st century. Prime 
Minister Shinzo Abe's reelection in December 2012 marked an end to a politically unstable five 
year period with five different prime ministers in Japan. His reelection in 2014 demonstrated his 
position of strength as Japan's premier leader equipped with support to push through policy 
agendas. PM Abe's emphasis on reforming the domestic economy and strengthening the U.S.- 
Japan alliance and regional security efforts have all helped to re-establish Japan as a strong and 
stable U.S. ally. 

Thus far, 2015 has been a very important and productive year for U.S. -Japan relations. In April, 
the two sides agreed on new Guidelines for U.S.-Japan Defense Cooperation for the first time in 
18 years, a major step forward in defense partnership. In addition, the ratification of the Trans- 
pacific Partnership (TPP) seems much more likely following the passage of Trade Promotion 
Authority (TPA) in Congress in June, and President Obama signing the bill into law on June 29. 
The conclusion of TPP negotiations will benefit both nations economically and strategically. 

Despite the positive state of U.S.-Japan relations, the alliance faces challenges as well, 
particularly the rise of a more assertive People’s Republic of China (PRC), and its ongoing 
efforts to drive a wedge into the alliance. The U.S. and Japan must focus on the long-term 
sustainability of the alliance in the months and years ahead and continue to actively address 
issues of common interest. 

Renew of Recent Events 

In April 2015, Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe completed an historic visit to Washington 
which included a private meeting with President Obama and featured a high-profiled speech to 
the Joint Session of Congress by PM Abe. His address centered on the transition of the U.S. and 
Japan from bitter enemies in World War II to strong allies dedicated to the ideals of freedom, 
democracy, and the rule of law. He emphasized that the TPP is indeed rooted in these principles. 
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and will bring both economic prosperity to the Pacific region and provide substantial security 
benefits to the alliance. PM Abe voiced his support for the United States’ “pivot” to Asia, and 
the importance of strengthening ties to ASEAN members as well as other allies and TPP 
participants such as Australia. Perhaps most importantly, he laid out guidelines for the “state of 
Asian waters,” namely that all parties act in accordance with international law and resolve 
disputes peacefully without the use of coercion. 

The White House also released a Joint Vision Statement in accordance with PM Abe’s visit, 
outlining the alliance’s shared goals in both the Western Pacific region and worldwide. The 
statement echoed many of PM Abe’s statements during his visit. The U.S. -Japan alliance must 
continue as the “cornerstone of peace and security” in the region and ensure adherence to a rules- 
based international order that is beneficial to all involved nations. As the two largest potential 
TPP economies, the U.S. and Japan is counted upon as leaders in completing the agreement in a 
timely manner, which will create jobs and lead to higher wages in member countries. 

Apart from the TPP, the prosperity and security of the U.S. and Japan will be inexorably 
intertwined in the coming decades. Japan is the U S ’ fourth largest trading and export partner 
and most important Asian military ally. The partnership extends beyond economic and military 
realms to include cooperation in environmental, humanitarian and human rights issues, 
technological advancements, countering global extremist organizations, and ensuring cyber- 
security. Partnership in numerous diverse areas has been made possible by the strength of shared 
ideological principles between the U.S. and Japan. Joint commitment to democracy, free trade, 
and freedom of navigation in the Western Pacific will be particularly critical to the immediate 
future of the alliance. 

The publication of the new Guidelines for U.S. -Japan Defense Cooperation was the final crucial 
result of PM Abe’s visit. The Guidelines call for a “whole-ot-government” approach in framing 
the Alliance and aim to ensure consistent interaction in national security policy-making in order 
to improve bilateral security and defense. 

Challenges and Opportunities 

Perhaps the most important challenge facing the U.S.-Japan alliance is the question of how to 
sustain the momentum we’re experiencing. A good visit by the Prime Minister should not be 
squandered, and vigorous efforts to pursue implementation of agreements are key. To this end, it 
is critical that the TPP is completed in the U.S. and swiftly implemented, and negotiations must 
be concluded to ensure the inclusion of the twelve original partner countries. TPP partners 
accounted for 44% of total U.S. exports and a crucial 85% of agricultural exports in 2013. 

Tn addition, the new Defense Guidelines, while undoubtedly a positive step, should be expanded 
and strengthened. As the Guidelines are currently written, they provide only a basic framework 
for the defense partnership. A more comprehensive plan for the synchronization of roles and 
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missions should be drafted by U S. and Japanese defense officials in order to fill in the holes left 
by the Guidelines. 

For Japan, long-term economic and demographic sustainability is a concern. Since 2012, Prime 
Minister Abe has attempted to implement a series of economic reforms, known as his “Three 
Arrows”. The first and second arrows, a fiscal stimulus package and a monetary easing program, 
were largely successful, causing substantial stock market growth. Questions remain, however, 
about PM Abe’s third arrow, which focuses on some of the more challenging structural reforms. 
For example, Japan’s agricultural sector had not been reformed for over 60 years. But in 
February, PM Abe was able to obtain agreement to drastically alter the nature of the Central 
Union of Agricultural Cooperatives (JA-Zenchu) from a government-protected semipublic 
“special private corporation,” to a publicly held company with limits on access to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries. Although the company will not be completely stripped of its 
power, it will see a more limited role in Japanese agriculture, allowing for more efficient 
production methods to be suggested and implemented The corporation is likely acceding to the 
demands of the government in order to ensure that Japan is not left out of the TPP and the 
dramatic growth that the trade agreement could bring to the country. However, it is unlikely that 
agricultural reforms alone will be able to substantially boost the economy, as agriculture only 
accounts for approximately 1% of Japan’s GDP. In 2014, Japan imported more than ten times the 
amount it exported in agricultural products. Though dismantling JA-Zenchu’s pseudo-monopoly 
will not drastically alter Japan’ s economy it may have opened the door for other reforms in the 
health-care and energy sectors, which PM Abe referenced in his speech to Congress. 

Japan also suffers from demographic challenges, which could result in severe future strains on its 
economy. Japan is currently tied with Germany as the oldest country in the world, with a median 
age of 46. 1 years old. By comparison, the median age in the U.S. is 37.6 and the worldwide 
median is 28.4. More worrisome is Japan’s below-replacement level fertility rate of 1 .41 children 
per woman, among the worlds’ lowest. This combination has lead to a declining population and 
weakened work force. The average age of Japanese farmers has skyrocketed to over 66 years of 
age. Unless a bold approach is taken to address these challenges, the Japanese economic 
recovery may not be sustainable, and will lead to a necessary budgetary increase in social safety 
net programs as the population age continues to rise and the population itself shrinks. More 
money will necessarily be tunneled toward social programs while shrinkage in the workforce 
will lead to less revenue. In terms of the U.S. -Japan alliance, this poses the serious question of 
whether or not the Japanese government will be able to afford maintaining an advanced 
international security defensive presence in the long term. 

On the U.S. side, we also have questions as to whether we have the wherewithal to sustain full 
commitment to an alliance with expanding vision. Defense resources have been tight since 
defense sequestration, and thus questions persist about our ability to fully implement the 
rebalance to Asia as articulated by the Obama administration. The potential drawback of forces 
that could come as a result of the sequester, particularly the possible reduction of naval forces in 
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Asian waters, would be cause for alarm among the Japanese. In addition, U.S. efforts to fully 
commit to the Asia pivot have been hindered by growing challenges in the Middle East, which 
have forced a diversion of attention and resources. In particular, the U.S. has been preoccupied 
with the P5+1 nuclear nonproliferation negotiations with Iran, along with leading a military air 
campaign in an attempt to “degrade and destroy” the so-called Islamic State (IS). 

Worrisome to both nations is the unprecedented rise of the People’ s Republic of China (PRC) 
over the past 20 years. While managing the PRC is a shared interest for the U.S. and Japan and 
may serve to make the alliance stronger, China is simultaneously engaged in influence operations 
which attempt to drive a “wedge” to divide allies. To do this the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) employs political warfare, calculated political maneuvers designed to induce another 
actor, in this case the Japanese or U.S. government, to bend to its will. If successful, the result 
could be the discrediting and thereby weakening of the alliance. The pressure that the PRC hopes 
to use in order to change the status quo relationship between the U.S. and Japan may seem like a 
relic of Cold War political strategy - but it is quite real in contemporary politics. Some in the 
U.S. may be tempted to accommodate China’s concerns about the trajectory of Japan and our 
alliance, and thus may ultimately lead to more modest goals in the alliance. The U.S. and Japan 
must remain vigilant not only in the operational environment, but in the realm of countering 
Chinese influence operations as well. 

Policy Recommendations 

• First and foremost, the U.S. must work to push through and finalize the TPP. 

• Once completed, the U.S. and Japan should commence an early effort to expand the 
partnership in a second round of negotiations. The primary nations hoping for inclusion 
through the second round are Taiwan and South Korea, and their addition would 
strengthen the TPP as a whole. 

• With respect to defense and security issues, U.S. and Japanese officials should begin 
follow-up work to the Joint Defense Guidelines. Specifically, our shared effort should be 
directed at renewing agreement on roles and missions, and joint planning between 
countries. 

• In addition the U.S. should focus on expanding the scope of bilateral and multi-lateral 
military exercises and operations with Japan, particularly in response to the aggressive 
Chinese expansion efforts in the East and South China Seas. 

1 hope the Obama Administration and friends in Congress will share this outlook. Thank you 
again Mr. Chairman for the opportunity to participate in your hearing today and to offer these 
thoughts. 
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Mr. Salmon. Mr. Lohman? 

STATEMENT OF MR. WALTER LOHMAN, DIRECTOR, ASIAN 
STUDIES CENTER, THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Lohman. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to 
the members of the subcommittee for having me here today focus- 
ing on this very important issue and particularly Southeast Asia. 
I focused on it because too often Southeast Asia gets left off of the 
agenda when we talk about these things. 

I want to start just at the outset by saying that although I do 
serve at Heritage Foundation as the director of the Asian Studies 
Center, what I am saying today does not reflect necessarily the 
views of the Heritage Foundation or anyone else on my resume. 

Let me just get right to it. I thought about what I could do of 
most value here, and I think maybe just give some perspective on 
where Southeast Asian security alliances fit into our vision for the 
region, that is, America’s historic vision. There is a caricature of 
geopolitics often reflected in the media headline that pits the U.S. 
against China in some sort of great game, something more reminis- 
cent of Europe than today’s Asia. It is a convenient mental map, 
I think, and it makes for very good headlines, but it is not really 
the way the world works today. In this day and age, a great game 
in Asia could not be effectuated without targeting the international 
economic sources of China’s power, and no one, not the United 
States, not Thailand, not the Philippines, not even Taiwan, has any 
interest in doing that. If not for any other reason then because tar- 
geting China’s economy would hurt all of us as well. 

America’s geopolitical task in Asia-Pacific is pursuit of a liberal 
international order characterized by such things as freedom of 
navigation and overflight, free commerce, political liberty, and 
peace and security. U.S. alliances with the Philippines and Thai- 
land represent two distinct strands in this effort. 

The Philippines is instrumental in managing the downside risk 
that is pushing back on China’s effort to disrupt our vision, and 
Thailand’s values lies in its potential for maximizing the order’s 
upside. That is all of the cooperation that we can do with Thailand. 
They are far from conflict with the Chinese, far from the South 
China Sea. They have much more positive value in their relation- 
ship there. 

And I should mention briefly, we are not covering Australia 
today but it is worth mentioning that Australia is another impor- 
tant piece of American’s security network in the Asia-Pacific. The 
Philippines in particular is at the forefront of the contest for free- 
dom of the seas in the Pacific. The case that is presented for arbi- 
tration under UNCLOS is the single most important development 
in the South China Sea dispute in 20 years. It will either lead to 
peaceful effective management of the dispute or it will provide crit- 
ical context and motivation for increased U.S. presence and defense 
cooperation with the Philippines and with others in the region. 

Thailand is the other side of the coin. The cost-benefit calculation 
in the China-Thailand relationship is much more positive. The util- 
ity of the U.S. -Thai alliance therefore lies in maximizing its mas- 
sive capacities for service in the cause of our liberal vision. Its big- 
gest challenge is political, and I think you referenced that in your 
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opening statement. And the coup last year in Thailand following 
months of political unrest upended U.S.-Thai relations requiring a 
cutoff in U.S. grant assistance to the Thai military. 

The answer in Thailand is not prioritizing security over democ- 
racy — the U.S. has to encourage Thailand to return to democracy — 
but in properly balancing the two priorities. I have my doubts that 
the current crisis is being handled in a way that will allow us to 
quickly recover once Thailand does return to democracy. 

So based on these quick observations what should the United 
States do with regard to the Philippines? I would suggest that Con- 
gress double the FMF budget, the foreign military financing budg- 
et, for the Philippines. Among the many other sort of hardware 
things we are talking about, get the Philippines the third coast 
guard cutter that they have requested and has been talked about. 
Those things have a way of derailing in the middle of the process, 
so that is something that we need to keep an eye on. 

I think we should change our position on the application of the 
U.S.-Philippines security treaty to cover features in the South 
China Sea that are currently occupied by the Philippines and 
under its jurisdiction. Currently we are ambiguous in that regard. 

With respect to Thailand, the U.S. should, first of all, continue 
our full complement of military exercises to the greatest extent pos- 
sible under current circumstances. Make clear our interest in a 
rapid return to democracy, but in more private settings may be bet- 
ter befitting an ally such longstanding mutual sacrifice. 

Number three, prepare to hit the ground running with resump- 
tion of full military to military contact to include a doubling of 
IMET assistance and to send an Ambassador to Thailand. The last 
time we went through this sort of crisis with Bangkok, having an 
Ambassador there, the right one, made all the difference in the 
world and we currently don’t have one and haven’t had one for 
about a year. 

So this concludes my testimony. I look forward to your questions. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lohman follows:] 
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The Value of America’s Southeast Asian Alliances 

Testimony before the Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific 

Committee on Foreign Affairs 
United States House of Representatives 

July 15, 2015 

Waiter Lohman 

My name is Walter Lohman. I am director of the Asian Studies Center at The Heritage 
Foundation. The views I express in this testimony are my own, and should not be 
construed as representing any official position of The Heritage Foundation. 

Thank you for having me here today as part of such a distinguished panel of experts, 

Mr. Chairman. Consistent evaluation of capability and performance of American 
alliances across the range of American interests in Asia is an ongoing critical oversight 
need. I’m very pleased to see the Subcommittee so interested in it. I’m also pleased 
that you would single out Southeast Asia for consideration in this regard. American 
allies in the Philippines and Thailand cannot be taken for granted. Indeed, they are 
highly valued partners in the service of our many shared national interests. 

Another critical security partner In the region is Australia. I’m not going to address it in 
detail today, as it is beyond the scope of my instructions, but I do think it is important to 
acknowledge the tremendous value in the US-Australia alliance. In many ways, it is the 
closest alliance we have in the Pacific - in terms of intelligence sharing, defense 
cooperation (Australians are even integrated into our armed services chains of 
command), and commitment to out of area operations, I am not the first person at this 
witness table and will not be the last to remind members that Australia has fought by the 
side of the U.S. in every major conflict of the last 100 years. In the Pacific, Australia 
officials are rarely shy to identify with the United States and to state publicly our mutual 
interests, whether it is in the East China Sea and South China Sea or Taiwan. 

There are other critical partners in Southeast Asia which stop short of formal alliances, 
like Singapore, but I will restrict my comments today to the Philippines and Thailand. 
After all, as much as the U.S. values the contributions of all its security partners, there is 
something special about those that have signed on the dotted line. 

The real geopolitical struggle 

First, a step back. There is a caricature of geopolitics often reflected in the media 
headlines that pits the U.S. against China in a sort of great game reminiscent of 19"' 
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century Europe. It is a convenient mental map, but this is not the way the world works 
today. It is deficient mainly because it fails to account for the full impact of economic 
globalization. Access to international finance, trade and investment is what pulled China 
out of poverty and chaos. Globalization is what facilitated the development of Asia’s 
“tiger” economies in Singapore, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and South Korea. And its allure is 
what has teed up the next round candidates seeking to break through the middle 
income trap in Vietnam, Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand, and Indonesia. 

Formal economic integration is taking place throughout the Asia Pacific region under 
mechanisms like the ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA) and ASEAN Economic 
Community (AEC), the roughly 40 regional free trade agreements already complete, 
and the Regional Comprehensive Economic Partnership (RCEP) being negotiated by 
ASEAN, China, and five other regional powers. Globalization is what is powering the 
Transpacific Partnership (TPP) and the vision for a Free Trade Area of the Asia Pacific 
(FTAAP) that the U.S. has advocated for many years going back to the Bush 
Administration. It is the extent of economic liberalization embodied in these agreements, 
not political alignment for or against the U.S. that will determine their success - and I 
should say, in the case of TPP, what will recommend its passage in Congress. 

Seen in this light, it is not the rise of China that is the defining development of the 
current era; it is globalization. Modern China is a byproduct of globalization, and it 
requires, like all the countries of the region, expanding global markets and liberal 
reforms at home to allow it to continue to grow and prosper. A great game in Asia could 
not be effectuated without targeting these economic sources of China’s power. And no 
one, not the United States, not Thailand, the Philippines, Australia or Singapore, not 
even Taiwan, has any interest in doing this. If not for any other reason, because going 
after China’s connections to the international economy would hurt all of them as well. 
The international economy today is a commons, not dissimilar to air, sea and space. We 
all have an interest in refraining from doing it damage. 

So 21®' century Asia is not 19"' century Europe. What then is the geopolitical game at 
play in the Asia Pacific region? It is the pursuit of a liberal international order, 
characterized by such things as freedom of navigation and overflight, free commerce, 
the promotion of political liberty, and peace and security. China is welcome to be part of 
this order. It is directed at China only to the extent that China appears to be interested in 
overturning it. Territorial disputes in particular give many in the region, including the 
U.S., precisely the impression that China instead favors an order that prioritizes its own 
very narrowly drawn national interests over the set of enlightened national interests that 
has long animated American alliances. 
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The U.S. aim is far more complex than simply “balancing” against China. Its interest is 
in pushing back on Chinese challenges to the regional order while at the same time 
seeking to incorporate China into it. U.S. alliances with the Philippines and Thailand 
represent two distinct strands of the endeavor. The Philippines is instrumental in 
managing the downside risk, pushing back on Chinese efforts to overturn it; Thailand’s 
value lies in its potential for helping maximize the order’s upside. 

The South China Sea and the US-Philippines Alliance 

Today, the Philippines is at the forefront of the contest for freedom of the seas and what 
exactly it means in the Pacific. For the U.S., freedom of the seas is defined by 
customary international law. For the Philippines, it is defined in the same terms by its 
ratification of the International Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) in 1984. 

Of course, the Philippines is motivated in the current context by its dispute with China 
over claims in the South China Sea, not principally freedom of the seas. However, its 
decision last year to formally press its case through arbitration under UNCLOS is the 
most positive development in the dispute over the last 20 years and will have a major 
effect on this broader American interest. This is because, practically speaking, whatever 
their respective motivations, the allies are united in contesting China’s claims to the vast 
expanse of the South China Sea. 

If the arbitral panel hearing the case decides to move forward, which should be 
expected, it will look at what rights China can claim in the South China Sea and on what 
basis, and specifically whether its nine-dash map has any standing in international law.’’ 
It is not addressing any matter of sovereignty. 

If the panel finds in favor of the Philippines on the underlying case and invalidates the 
basis of China’s claims to “historic rights” that reside outside the treaty, UNCLOS, that 
China has signed and ratified, China will come under much greater international 
pressure to redefine its claims. It will not be required to repudiate them, only to restrict 
them to land features and the maritime entitlements that legally derive from those land 
claims. In short, the arbitration panel will be saying China cannot claim, as it does today, 
90% of the South China Sea and all that is below and above its surface. 

With China’s claims defined in the same terms as the other parties, there will be greater 
opportunity for the parties to the dispute to move forward with joint development - 
something that most leaders in the region recognize as a key part of any long-term 


^ http://cnnphilippines.eom/news/2015/07/08/full-text-the-haguG-arbitral-tribunal-plea-dfa-secretary-albert-del- 
rosario.html 
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solution. In his South China Sea Peace Initiative, for example, Taiwan President Ma 
Ying-jeou has formulated the basis for joint development as an understanding that 
“although sovereignty cannot be divided, resources can still be shared.”^ It is an 
eminently reasonable suggestion and will be made more feasible if the parties can 
agree to define all their claims according to the principle that “land dominates the sea.” 
Previous attempts at joint development like the ill-fated mid-2000s effort among the 
China, Vietnam and Philippines to conduct a joint seismic study foundered on the very 
ambiguities the Philippines looks to clarify in its case. 

There is, of course, the distinct possibility that whatever the panel decides and the 
states in the region do in response, the Chinese will simply ignore them, and continue to 
press their extraordinary claims, using the tool box they have resorted to most recently, 
up to and including land reclamation and fortification of man-made islands. The Chinese 
have not, in fact, agreed to participate In the arbitration process, so as to leave this 
option open to them. 

The only answer to this turn of events will be to make it as costly as possible for them 
by defining their position as outside widely agreed upon international norms. This will 
not in and of itself cause Beijing to change its mind, but it will provide important context 
for other necessary, non-diplomatic involvement by the U.S. and its allies, the 
deployment of air and naval assets; the tempo, reach and substance of military 
exercises: arms sales to allies and partners in the region; and freedom of navigation 
operations, i.e. operations designed specifically to demonstrate freedom of the seas. 

The US-Philippines alliance has important application to this non-diplomatic scenario. 
The U.S. military and Armed Forces of the Philippines are very close. They conduct 
multiple joint exercises a year, including CARAT (Cooperation Afloat Readiness and 
training) naval exercises of the sort being carried out with Singapore this week. 
Amphibious Landing Exercises (PHIBLEX) and the multiservice Balikatan exercises. 

The 2015 Balikatan exercises were, in fact, the largest in 15 years, “involving more than 
6,600 U.S. forces, 5,000 Philippine personnel and also 61 Australian troops.”^ The U.S. 
has since 1999 been intensively involved in helping the Philippines reform its military 
and meet its expansive defense needs, through consultation, training and the direct 
provision of equipment. Last year, the U.S. and the Philippines finalized the 10- year 
Enhanced Defense Cooperation Agreement (EDCA) in order to give the U S. greater 
access to Philippine military facilities on a rotational, non-permanent basis. (EDCA’s 
implementation is currently pending, subject to a finding of the Philippines Supreme 
Court.) 


^ http://www.wsj.eom/articles/a-plan-for-peace-in-thG-south-china-sea-1434040267 
^ http://www.wsj.com/articles/u-s-philippines-add-muscle-to-mllitary-drills-1429511920 
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US-Thailand Alliance 


If the U.S. and the Philippines have found specific mutual interest and common strategic 
cause in the South China Sea, the US-Thai alliance today lacks such a stark motivation. 
Far removed physically from the dispute in the South China Sea, the cost-benefit 
calculation in the Thailand-China relationship is much more positive. As a result, the 
utility of the US-Thai alliance lies in maximizing its potential benefits to the current order. 
The greatest challenge the alliance faces in this regard is not external, but internal. 

The US-Thai alliance has been home to a remarkable amount of mutually beneficial 
cooperation, such as in counterterrorism, military logistics, and military-to-military 
interaction. The U.S. and Thailand carry out 40-50 joint military exercises a year. Chief 
among them are CARAT naval exercises, Cope Tiger airforces exercises, and the long- 
standing multinational, multi-service Cobra Gold exercises. All of this activity leads to 
real cooperation in time of need, including intelligence cooperation on terrorist threats, 
critical disaster relief missions, such as followed the 2004 Indian Ocean Tsunami and 
the 2008 Cyclone Nargis in Burma. Thailand also partnered with the U.S. during the 
conflicts in in Iraq and Afghanistan and has allowed the U.S. to use U-Tapao Air Base 
and Sattahip Naval Base for a number of military logistics purposes. 

Further to the upside value of the security alliance, and specifically with regard to China, 
Cobra Gold has of late been used as a venue for engaging the Chinese military. Since 
2008, the Thai-hosted exercise has included China as an observer. For the last two 
years, China has been designated “observer-plus” which allows it to participate in the 
humanitarian assistance elements of the exercises. As long as it is consistent with the 
prudent restrictions on US-China military-to-military contact first enacted as part of the 
FY2000 National Defense Authorization Act, this sort of contact is a positive 
development. If the US and China can safely cooperate on only one thing in the region 
militarily, it ought to be humanitarian assistance and disaster response. 

Today, the real work of the US-Thai alliance is threatened by political developments. A 
coup last year in Thailand following months of political unrest upended US-Thai 
relations. The U.S. has been critical of the military-led government and insistent on a 
return to democracy - something the Thais government seems in no rush to do. In the 
meantime, it has had to shut off grant assistance to the Thai military - most importantly. 
International Military Education and Training (IMET). It has also curtailed contact with 
the Thai military, revising the purpose and interaction of training exercises - many of 
which, it should be noted benefit the U.S. military as much as the Thais. 
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This is a familiar problem for the U.S. There was a similar development in 2006. Coups 
are endemic to the Thai political system, and the U.S. must express its opposition when 
they occur. But the U.S. response to them need not be categorical. It is all about 
achieving balance in our approach. The break in 2006 was uncomfortable for the 
alliance, but managed very expertly, largely due to the experience and skill of our 
Ambassador there Ralph “Skip” Boyce. Valuable contact was maintained and public 
hectoring minimized even as military assistance was suspended as required by law. 
There are a number of variables involved that made return to democracy easier, but 
return it did. and the alliance maintained the basis for moving forward again. In 2012, 
US-Thai relations reached a peak with the conclusion of a Joint Vision Statement 
updating the terms of the alliance. 

It is not clear that the alliance will emerge from the current crisis with the same 
prospects for recovery. In fact, some things, like Thailand’s planned purchase of 
Chinese submarines could permanently inhibit the carrying capacity of the alliance. 

Recommendations for U.S. Policy 

The Philippines and Thailand are critical pillars of America’s historic mission in the Asia 
Pacific. America’s alliances with them offer distinctive, yet complementary, paths to 
achieving it. As a result, they merit a different set of policy priorities. 

With respect to the Philippines, the U.S. should 

• Prioritize the effort to help make the Philippines a more fully capable security partner 
in promoting our mutual interests in the South China Sea. 

• Double FMF for the Philippines, to supplement its already (by historical Philippine 
standards) major budgetary commitment to its territorial defense. 

• Consider, as necessary, escorting resupply of Philippine occupied land features, and 
the deployment the US Coast Guard to do joint patrols with the Philippine coast 
guard. 

• Change its position on application of the US-Philippines security treaty to cover 
features currently occupied by the Philippines and under its “jurisdiction.” 

With respect to Thailand, the U.S. should 

• Continue its full complement of joint military exercises with as little adjustment as 
necessary. 
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• Make clear its interest in a rapid return to democracy, but in more private settings 
befitting a reiationship of such long standing mutual interest and sacrifice. 

• Prepare to hit the ground running with resumption of fuli military-to-military contact, 
to include a doubling of IMET assistance, and high level political dialogue at such 
time as Thailand returns to democratic rule. 

• Send an Ambassador to fill the vacant post in Bangkok. 


Conclusion 


There is a geopolitical struggle at play in the Asia Pacific to sustain an order 
characterized by freedom of navigation and overflight, free commerce, the promotion of 
political liberty, and peace and security. America's Southeast Asian allies, no less than 
Japan, Korea, and Australia, are a critical part of that historic mission. The U.S. should 
find ways to help maximize their contributions. 


The Heritage Foundation is a public policy, research, and educational organization 
recognized as exempt under section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code, It is 
privately supported and receives no funds from any government at any level, nor does it 
perform any government or other contract work. 

The Heritage Foundation is the most broadly supported think tank in the United States. 
During 2013, it had nearly 600,000 individual, foundation, and corporate supporters 
representing every state in the U.S. Its 2013 income came from the following sources: 
Individuals 80% 

Foundations 17% 

Corporations 3% 

The top five corporate givers provided The Heritage Foundation with 2% of its 2013 
income. The Heritage Foundation’s books are audited annually by the national 
accounting firm of McGladrey, LLP. 

Members of The Heritage Foundation staff testify as individuals discussing their ovvn 
independent research. The views expressed are their own and do not reflect an 
institutional position for The Heritage Foundation or its board of trustees. 
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Mr. Salmon. Thank you. Dr. Hwang? 

STATEMENT OF BALBINA HWANG, PH.D., VISITING PRO- 
FESSOR, SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Hwang. Good afternoon, Chairman, and distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee. Thank you for the kind invitation to testify 
before you today. I am honored for the opportunity to share with 
you my views on the status of our alliance with the Republic of 
Korea and to offer strategies that will serve the national interest 
of both our countries. I have prepared written statement for the 
record but will provide a brief summary now. 

Almost a decade ago, in 2006, I testified before the House Com- 
mittee on International Relations on this very topic, but under 
quite different circumstances. The question at the time was wheth- 
er the U.S.-ROK Alliance was at risk as the issues confronting us 
seemed quite dire and challenging. At the time, the alliance was 
endangered primarily by differences on how to address the North 
Korean threat. 

Today, I am happy to appear before you amidst a much more sat- 
isfactory environment. Today, the alliance is overall strong and ro- 
bust due to much dedicated hard work by both governments over 
the last several years. Domestic political changes including changes 
of administration in both countries were certainly also contributing 
factors and must not be overlooked. Today, while both allies remain 
frustrated over the lack of progress in addressing North Korea’s 
nuclear programs, there is nevertheless a renewed and strong 
shared commitment to the alliance itself and its primary function 
to deter and defense against North Korean aggression. 

We should be careful, however, to not be complacent that all re- 
mains perfect with the Alliance, nor that the current satisfaction 
will continue indefinitely. Several flashpoints remain as issues in 
the alliance which have the potential to become political issues in 
South Korea, which has a very strong and vociferous civil society 
that is often opposed to the alliance. Therefore it is imperative to 
understand the ROK’s perspective on the alliance which has 
evolved over time due to the changing strategic environment in the 
region. 

Now South Korea’s defense posture since the Korean War has re- 
mained largely constant, relying on three reinforcing pillars: Defen- 
sive deterrence, forward active defense, and the alliance with the 
United States. But South Korea’s security challenges have grown 
more complex and multifaceted in recent decades and has grown 
far beyond the conventional military threat posed by North Korea. 
These changes have evolved in the context of South Korea’s rapid 
development which, today, has propelled it into a solid middle 
power status. 

South Koreans today are proud of being a global Korea, and this 
is not just a hyperbole. Today South Korea is the 13th largest econ- 
omy in the world and the 6tti largest trading partner of the United 
States. Total bilateral trade with the U.S. totaled almost $114 bil- 
lion last year. What is more astonishing is how highly dependent 
the ROK is on international trade for its prosperity. Ninety 7 per- 
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cent of its GDP is comprised of international trade, and 99.7 per- 
cent of the nation’s trade is conducted by ocean transport. 

Now this is important, because for a country entirely dependent 
on oil imports, and by the way Japan is too, but 80 percent of its 
oil imports are transported from the Middle East through two 
major choke points: The Straits of Hormuz and the Straits of Ma- 
lacca. What this means is that any disruption of the open sea lanes 
of communication, or SLOCs, are immediate and would devastate 
the South Korean economy. 

Now the security of critical SLOCs in and around Asia has been 
guaranteed and underwritten by the U.S. Navy for the last six dec- 
ades as part of the U.S. commitment to its treaty allies in the re- 
gion. Undoubtedly this has contributed to South Korea’s ability to 
rapidly develop its economy into an industrial powerhouse today. 

While the U.S. remains maritime Asia’s strongest military and 
economic presence today, it is conceivable that China may become 
the dominant regional naval power during this century. It is pre- 
cisely these challenges posed by China that have created deep anxi- 
eties in the region about the future distribution of power. There is 
a profound uncertainty in the region about continued U.S. commit- 
ment and presence in the region, and unfortunately the so-called 
Pivot has done little to allay these fears. And complicating this un- 
certainty is the very complex relationship that Korea has with 
China, perhaps more so than with any other country. 

Today, South Korean public broadly supports the United States. 
A recent Pew survey shows that 84 percent of the public has favor- 
able view of the United States. But by no means does this indicate 
that South Koreans favor the U.S. over China. Indeed, South Kore- 
ans are increasingly resentful about a growing perception that 
their country is being pressured to choose the alliance against 
China. 

Now I do not believe this is a correct choice, but this is an in- 
creasingly common view. Such a dynamic is played out over the 
growing controversy over the possible South Korean adoption of 
THAAD, and note that the public debates are framed about argu- 
ments about negative Chinese reactions more so than about wheth- 
er THAAD serves to contribute to South Korea’s defense and secu- 
rity. And so these concerns about upsetting China essentially re- 
veal that Korea feels the perennial twin fears of an alliance rela- 
tionship, the twin fears of entrapment and abandonment. 

And so let me conclude by saying that any close cooperation in 
the future is dependent on continuing the achievements of the past 
few years and that future political leaders should be mindful not 
to sacrifice the achievements and hard work. But we ought to be 
aware there are challenges ahead, and one of the biggest chal- 
lenges will be on how we frame this argument about China’s inter- 
ests vis-a-vis the alliance interests. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hwang follows:] 
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Chairman Salmon and distinguished Members of the Committee, thank you for 
the kind invitation to testify before you today. I am honored for the opportunity to share 
with you my views on the status of our alliance with the Republic of Korea (ROK) and to 
offer strategies that will serve the national interests of both our countries and maximize 
mutual benefits. 

In 2006, almost a decade ago, I testified before the House Committee on 
International Relations on this very topic, but under quite different circumstances: the 
question at the time was whether the U.S. -ROK alliance was at risk, as the issues 
confronting us seemed dire and challenging to the partnership. Then, we were 
confronted with perceptions of anti-American sentiment in South Korea and perhaps 
more significantly, a perilous chasm in how the two countries viewed the purpose and 
function of the alliance. The reemergence of the North Korean nuclear crisis in the early 
2000s coincided with a profound transformation of South Koreans' threat perception of 
North Korea, which had metamorphosed from the Cold War fear of the regime's 
strengths into one concerned rather with its weaknesses the instability of the North 
Korean regime might lead to a collapse (either through implosion or explosion) thereby 
devastating the South’s hard-won economic, political, and social systems. 

Unfortunately, the fundamental difference in the U S. threat perceptions of North 
Korea, which continued to focus on the threats emanating from the regime’s strength - 
namely its build-up of nuclear capabilities - meant that Washington and Seoul's 
approaches towards Pyongyang would fundamentally clash and be at the heart of rising 
tensions between the two allies. Indeed, at the time there was a growing sense that 
some in Washington viewed the U.S, -ROK alliance as inhibiting a strong and muscular 
approach towards North Korea, Similar views were prevalent in South Korea, but for the 
inherently opposite reason; Seoul increasingly believed that the alliance was preventing 
South Korean-led overtures toward reconciliation and engagement with the North. As 
such, we reached perhaps one of the lowest points in the history of the long bilateral 
relationship in which the alliance was seen as a burden by both sides and a source of 
resentful “demands" that did not seem to meet the interests of either. 

Fortunately, today, I am happy to be here before you amidst a much more 
satisfactory environment, in which the dark days of the alliance are relegated to recent 
history. Today, the alliance is overall in strong and robust shape due to much diligence. 
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hard-work, and dedicated efforts by both governments over the last several years. 
Domestic political changes, such as the change of administrations in both countries, 
have been important contributing variables and must not be discounted. However, 
perhaps the single most important factor in closing the gap between the U.S. and ROK’s 
threat perceptions of North Korea is due to the provocative and menacing behavior 
exhibited by the North itself. These include aggressive continuation of its nuclear 
weapons programs, repeated testing of short and long-range missiles, and the sinking 
of a ROK naval ship Cheonan and shelling of South Korea’s Yeonpyeong Island in 
2010 . 

While both allies remain frustrated over the lack of progress in denuclearizing 
North Korea, there is a renewed and strong shared commitment to the alliance itself and 
its crucial function in deterring widespread North Korean aggression. Moreover, while 
the role and functions of the alliance have largely remained constant in the United 
States in the last decade. South Koreans and their attitudes about their own country, 
their position in the region and the world, and their global responsibilities have steadily 
evolved, imbuing them with broader understanding and consideration for the alliance. 
For example, a Pew survey conducted in 2014 indicated that 84 percent of South 
Koreans viewed the United States favorably, more than almost every other country in 
the world. This figure is nearly double of the lowest favorable rate of 46 percent reported 
in 2003. 

This should not be misinterpreted, however, as a sign that all South Koreans 
support and embrace the U.S. -ROK alliance, nor that positive attitudes will last or even 
remain steady. Indeed, South Korea is a vibrant and mercurial democracy in which 
strong civil opponents of the alliance are active and may again gain political traction in 
future elections. In addition, certain bilateral issues remain as potential flashpoints for 
dramatic and rapid shifts in public opinion about the alliance, such as the potential 
deployment of THAAD (Terminal High Altitude Area Defense), and perennial issues 
arising from maintenance of U.S. forces on the Peninsula. 

Nevertheless, I believe the strongest contributing factor in shaping South Korean 
attitudes toward the bilateral alliance is the changing strategic environment confronting 
the Korean Peninsula. It is therefore imperative for the United States to understand if 
not necessarily sympathize with South Korea’s position. 

ROK Views on the Alliance 

South Korea has witnessed astonishing change and transformation since its 
inception as the Republic of Korea (ROK) in 1948, achieving remarkable economic, 
political, and social developments. The well-known “miracle on the Han” propelled the 
transformation of a war-torn, impoverished, and undeveloped country into a global 
economic powerhouse and modern democracy: today the ROK is the 13'^ largest 
economy in the world, and the 6*^ largest U.S. trading partner, with bilateral trade 
totaling almost $114 billion in 2014. 

Yet curiously, the ROK’s security strategy has remained conspicuously 
consistent for the last sixty plus years, focused primarily on maintaining a robust 
deterrence and defense posture in order to sustain the status quo and prevent 
recurrence of conflict on the Korean Peninsula. South Korea’s national security has 
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relied on maintaining three mutually reinforcing pillars: defensive deterrence; forward 
active defense; and an alliance with the United States. 

Such a consistent national security strategy is not surprising given the persistent 
and constant threat posed by the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK, or 
North Korea). The lack of a formal peace treaty to end the Korean War caused the 
overwhelming security priority of both Koreas to inevitabiy focus on the existential threat 
posed by the other. As such, for the last six decades South Korea has prioritized its 
security concerns almost exclusively around immediate threats based on the Peninsula. 
The result, however, is that regional and global security issues have tended to rank 
much lower if at all in the South Korean consciousness, in direct contrast with U.S. 
security concerns which have been globally focused since World War II. 

Since the late 1990s, however. South Korea’s security challenges have grown 
more complex and multi-faceted, and are no longer narrowly defined by the 
conventional military threat from North Korea. Four key trends have compelled a 
redefinition of South Korea’s security calculations over the last decade; diversification of 
the North Korean threat; China’s military modernization and increased assertiveness in 
the region; the U.S. defense transformation and reorientation post-9/1 1 ; and South 
Korea’s rise to middle power status and commensurate desire for greater autonomy in 
the regional and global arenas. 

Of these factors, the primary driver of South Korea’s defense transformation and 
modernization is an internally-based shift in its self-perception of national power, which 
is reinforced and shaped by changes in the external environment. While the U.S. Pivot 
or “rebalance” towards Asia has spurred debates and dialogue about security in the 
region, the policy itself has not had a direct causal impact on South Korea’s security 
outlook. Indeed, the ROK's recent efforts to transform its armed forces, particularly of its 
navy, is more clearly a manifestation of the country’s changing perception of its own 
status in the region and globally, rather than any changes wrought by U.S, Pivot itself, 
despite China’s - and to some degree North Korea's - attempts to further such a 
narrative. 

Since the end of the Cold War, South Korea has actively pursued diplomatic and 
economic power projeotion off the Peninsula. Building upon the spectacular success of 
its export-led economio growth in the 1970s and 1980s, the Kim Young Sam 
administration launched a national "globalization” policy ("segyehwa”) in 1993, to project 
South Korea’s influence in the diplomatic, cultural, and educational arenas around the 
globe. It was a goal assiduously pursued by successive South Korean governments, 
including President Kim Dae Jung who dramatically increased the number of countries 
with diplomatic relations with the ROK. Expanding South Korea’s presence if not 
influence around the world was more recently manifested by President Lee Myung-bak 
and his “Global Korea” strategy, highlighted by the ROK hosting the G20 Leaders 
Summit in 2010, and the Nuclear Security Summit in 2012. Today, with internationally 
recognized consumer brands, home to the world’s second largest shipbuilding industry, 
significant commercial interests and investments all around the world and especially in 
the Middle East, as well as being highly dependent on foreign oil imports for its 
domestic energy supply. South Korean participation in international efforts to promote 
stability and security around the globe are reasonable if not necessary expectations. 
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It was not until 2006, however, that the ROK announced a major military 
modernization plan, the National Defense Reform bill - often referred to as “Defense 
Reform 2020” {DR2020). Its purpose was to reconfigure the direction of South Korea's 
future military development by adjusting its military posture and missions to bring them 
closer in line to the new U.S. strategy.'' While still addressing military threats from the 
North as the underlying threat to the ROK, DR2020 placed new emphasis on issues 
beyond the Peninsula with a corresponding reduction of the predominant ground-based 
forces. The new approach concentrates on new technologies and doctrines with a 
particular focus on working towards “jointness” among the armed services. 

In 201 1 , following North Korean attacks on the Cheonan and Yeonpyeong Island 
in 2010, the ROK Ministry of Defense (MND) revised the DR2020, with the “Defense 
Reformation Plan 307” (DRP307). The new doctrine articulated in DRP307 signaled a 
significant change from the previous policy of patience and “defense by denial,” to one 
of “proactive deterrence," directing the armed forces to retaliate against North Korean 
aggression. 

It is important to note that these defense reform plans were not developed 
independently of the U.S. -ROK alliance, but rather in the context of changes within the 
alliance. DP2020 and DRP307 were in large part responses to force realignment plans 
made by the U.S. government in 2004, when it announced the redeployment of U.S. 
forces in Korea (USFK) that included the transfer of one brigade of the 2"'' Infantry 
Division - approximately 3,600 combat troops - from the Peninsula in support of 
Operation Iraqi Freedom. The other stated objective was to reduce USFK troop levels in 
South Korea from 37,000 to 25,000 by 2008; in 2008, however, a new floor for troop 
levels was established at 28,500, where it remains today. 

Another important element of the U S. realignment includes the relocation of U.S, 
bases on the Peninsula, which was driven by the need to reduce domestic issues 
emanating from the large presence of U.S. forces in downtown Seoul. These large- 
scale efforts were articulated in the Land Partnership Plan (LPP) and the Yongsan 
Relocation Plan (YRP), LPP includes the relocation of approximately 10,000 USFK 
away from the DMZ to U.S. Army Garrison (USAG) Humphreys, located some 40 miles 
south of Seoul near Pyeongtaek. This will result in the consolidation of 1 04 USFK sites 
into 48, dramatically reducing the “footprint” of the U S. presence. The move was to 
have been completed by 2008 but has been delayed several times and is now on track 
for 2017 completion. The original cost estimate was $10 billion, of which the ROK will 
contribute $4 billion, although the actual cost will certainly exceed estimates. YRP 
includes the consolidation and relocation of approximately 9,000 U.S. military personnel 
away from Yongsan Base located in central Seoul, whose presence has long been an 
issue of local contention and unpopularity. YRP is predominantly funded by the ROK 
government, and has also been beset by delays. 

A final and important element of the alliance transformation is the transfer of 
wartime operational control (OPCON) of South Korean troops from the U.S. -ROK 
Combined Forces Command (CFC) to the ROK Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS). As part of 


' The National Defense Reform was enacted by an "Enforcement Decree" in March 2007 upon approval 
by the ROK National Assembly. And in July 2007, the ‘Office of Defense Reform," an organization 
administering the defense reforms, was established directly under the Office of the National Defense 
Minister to oversee implementation of reforms. (ROK Defense White Paper 2008) 
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the 2007 agreement, the current U.S.-ROK CFC, which has been commanded by a 
U.S. General Officer, will be replaced with separate U.S. and ROK military commands, 
with the new U.S. command provisionally called KORCOM. OPCON transfer has been 
and remains a controversial issue for the alliance as many South Koreans incorrectly 
believe the current command structure symbolizes an infringement of Korean 
sovereignty. The transfer has been postponed in 2010 and 2015, and now may not be 
achieved until at least 2020 if at all, with the two sides agreeing to a “conditions based” 
necessity for the change. 

Despite the various delays in implementation, these transformational elements 
are incorporated in a “Joint Vision for the Alliance,” (JVA) which was a product of a 
presidential summit between Presidents Obama and Lee Myung-bak in June 2009. The 
JVA remains an important achievement between the two allies that cements close 
cooperation and coordination, and in addition articulates goals to enhance and globalize 
future defense cooperation. 

The significance of a shared vision for a future alliance that encompasses global 
functions cannot be understated and is a synchronous complement to former President 
Lee‘s “Global Korea” strategy, actively carried on by current President Park Geun-hye. 
As a legitimate “middle power” in the 21®' century, part of the aim of the Global Korea 
strategy was to raise South Korea’s profile, capabilities, and willingness to contribute to 
international security in tandem with broader efforts to raise the country’s image as a 
leader on the world stage. Increasing South Korea’s global responsibilities is considered 
a way of acknowledging and reciprocating international assistance that made vital 
contributions to South Korea's survival and remarkable development. Thus, South 
Korea’s roles in and contributions to international security are no longer being defined 
by its government as off-shoots of U.S.-ROK alliance roles, but as issues that are part 
of South Korea’s responsibilities and interests in promoting global stability as a leading 
member of the international community. 

The result has been that under the Lee and Park administrations. South Korea 
has greatly expanded its participation and contribution to a range of international 
activities, including Peace-keeping Operations (PKO), humanitarian and disaster relief, 
counter-proliferation, and anti-piracy, among other activities. Notably, one of the key 
assets South Korea necessary to increase such global activities directly involve the 
ROK Navy, whose eventual development into blue-water capabilities has been a focus 
of DR2020 and DRP307. 

Ironically, although highly encouraged by the United States today and considered 
a crucial component of a future robust alliance. South Korean forays into the global 
security environment have been nascent in great part due to the alliance itself The 
division of the Korean Peninsula in 1945, and the provision of a security guarantee 
afforded by the Mutual Security Treaty with the United States afforded the ROK the 
space and the confidence to seek out its own independent national interests outside the 
confines of the bilateral alliance relationship. In the early years of the alliance, the 
ROK’s pursuit to establish external relations was an overwhelming function of desire for 
rapid industrialization and economic development - seeking additional sources of raw 
materials, critical resources, and potential markets for Korean exports - as well as a 
zero-sum competition with the DPRKfor international legitimacy. 
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Only recently, as the ROK reached the top tiers of international advancement in 
the1 990s - the ROK became an OECD member in 1996 - did South Korean national 
interests begin to be defined publicly as “global” in nature, but still remained confined 
primarily to pursuing robust economic activities. Aggressive economic engagement is 
not surprising given that the ROK economy is highly dependent on international trade, 
constituting an astonishing 97 percent of its GDP in 201 1 . Notably, 99.7 percent of the 
nation’s trade is conducted via ocean transport: 100 percent of its crude oil, 90 percent 
of its raw steel, and 73 percent of food are carried via ship, utilizing the major sea-lanes 
of the world. 2 Moreover, because South Korea has no domestic production of oil, the 
country is entirely dependent on oil imports, 80 percent of which are transported from 
the Middle East through two of the world’s major oil transit choke points: the Strait of 
Hormuz, and the Straits of Singapore and Malacca. Any disruption of vessels carrying 
oil to South Korea through these sea lanes would have an immediate and devastating 
effect on the economy. Thus, open Sea Lanes of Communications (SLOCs) has taken 
on steadily greater importance over the years. Although the prioritization of securing 
SLOCs temporarily waned in the decades after the end of the Cold War for the United 
States and the West, they have once again taken on greater urgency in the wake of 
emboldened Chinese and even Russian maritime activities, and with the rise of 
transnational threats, such as piracy. 

The security of critical SLOCs in and around Asia has been guaranteed and 
underwritten by the U S Navy for the last six decades as part of the U.S. commitment to 
its treaty allies in region, and it has undoubtedly contributed to South Korea’s ability to 
rapidly develop its economy into an industrial powerhouse today. While the United 
States remains maritime Asia’s strongest military and economic presence today, it is 
conceivable that China may become the dominant regional naval power during this 
century. 

The uncertainty of this power shift has inoreased concerns throughout Asia and 
in partioularly South Korea about the potential for reductions or even an eventual U.S. 
withdrawal from the region, and the consequences of China becoming the regional 
maritime hegemon. Even as China has cultivated close economic ties throughout the 
region, its actions to date have exhibited a propensity towards competition rather than 
the attributes of a benevolent hegemon willing to bear the costs of maintaining open 
SLOCs that do not disproportionately benefit itself. For a heavily trade dependent 
economy such as South Korea, the consequences of such a development are profound 
indeed. 

Deep anxieties about the future distribution of power in the region which is highly 
dependent on the presence and power of the United States have not been alleviated by 
the grand announcement by the Obama Administration of a “Pivot" to Asia. This is 
despite the fact that ironically, one important rationale driving the Pivot was to increase 
U.S. emphasis on Asia in order to alleviate the perception that U.S. commitment to the 
region were waning due to pressures to reduce U.S. defense spending. 

Indeed, it is the inability of the Pivot to meet lofty expectations that has weakened 
confidence among some U.S. allies about continued American commitment in the 
region at a time of emboldened Chinese behavior. These concerns are exacerbated by 
increasing pressure at home to reduce U.S. defense spending which directly contradict 


EWorld Bank, 2012 data. 
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the Pentagon’s ability to implement the Pivot by directing more assets to the region. As 
such, ongoing uncertainty about the Pivot’s intentions, impact, and sustainability in the 
region is contributing to the rise to increased apprehension about the future shape of 
the Asian security order in the 21'^* century. 

Dissatisfaction with and uncertainty about the future distribution of power in the 
region are at the heart of the seemingly obsessive Asian focus on competing narratives 
of history which have cast a dark shadow over contemporary efforts to navigate 
fluctuating changes in the regional order. The revisionist tendency of all four Northeast 
Asian countries - China, Japan, and the two Koreas - has poisoned the political 
landscape and inhibits their ability to forge closer cooperation, but this is rather the 
symptom and not the cause of regional discord. 

For example, the current heightened tension between South Korea and Japan 
over their inability to achieve mutually acceptable accounts over 20*'^ century events 
may seem to outsiders as banal, trivial, or even unnecessary, but their significance goes 
beyond a righteous demands for “correction” of historical interpretation and reflects 
instead concern about an uncertain future more than the necessity to correct the past. 
Japan’s current efforts to “normalize” its military and adopt more robust security stances 
are therefore met with suspicion because without what Koreans deem as an 
“acceptable” accounting of past actions - a bar that Japan may never be able to 
achieve - they will remain deeply anxious about future Japanese actions. 

For the United States, these intractable historical disputes are increasingly 
problematic as they inhibit cooperation between two of the most important U.S. allies in 
Asia, and moreover threatens to weaken both bilateral alliances as each partner 
attempts to press the United States to exert its influence over the other. This is a trap 
that the United States must avoid as any U.S. intervention is an exercise in futility. 

Efforts to avoid direct involvement and contain Korean-Japanese disputes to their 
respective bilateral context, however, does not mean that the United States should be 
cavalier or dismissive about the relevance of historical issues. 

Recent events in our own country involving the continued significance of the 
Confederate flag or debates over the name of the Redskins football team reveal that 
historical scars still resonate profoundly in the contemporary consciousness of many 
societies and cannot so easily be overcome. Lecturing our ally partners to “get over it 
and move on” is not a course of action or attitude that will contribute to positive U.S. 
alliance relationships. Rather, the United States should work with our ally partners to 
create a shared vision about the future regional order and alleviate anxieties by 
garnering their active participation and stressing their respective roles in achieving it. 
Only by doing so can we expect South Korea and Japan to accommodate each other’s 
objectives and strategies. While the two countries may be deeply divided over their 
past, they share much more in common regarding future objectives and goals, and this 
should be the primary focus of U.S. diplomatic and military efforts. 

Shared Strategic Objectives 

Despite the current distraction of South Korea-Japan historical tensions, it is with 
China that Korea has had a much longer and complex relationship. China has 
undeniably been the foreign power of the greatest importance to Korea throughout its 
long history, beginning with a short-lived Chinese Yen Kingdom’s conquest of the 
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ancient Chosun (Korean) kingdom at the end of the fourth century B.C. For more than 
two thousand years since then, the fate of the two cultures has been inexorabiy 
intertwined. The Korean Peninsula served as the natural conduit for access both to and 
off the Asian mainland. Indeed, the final death knell of Imperial China, marked by its 
ignominious defeat by the upstart Japan in the Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895), was 
essentially a battle over control and access to the Korean Peninsula, as was the 
subsequent Russo-Japanese War in 1904. And China’s special relationship akin to "lips 
and teeth” with North Korea was forged from the very inception of the DRPK in 1947. 
This long history intertwined with the Chinese “Middle Kingdom” has meant that both 
South and North Korea’s relationship with the neighboring giant is profoundly complex. 
And as the “shrimp among whales,” the smallest of independent countries surrounded 
by powerful neighbors, Korea - both unified and divided - has been particularly 
sensitive to the maneuverings of great powers. 

The outbreak of the Korean War and the ensuing Cold War was in many ways a 
period of clarity for both Koreas’ position vis-a-vis China. As long as the PRC and the 
United States stood on opposite sides of the Cold War divide, the two Koreas were 
secure in their proper places in the shadows of their larger partners. Since the Sino- 
Soviet split in the 1970s, followed by detente between the United States and China, and 
then normalization of relations between Seoul and Beijing, China’s relations with the two 
Koreas have been a delicate balance of intersecting and often conflicting interests. 
Today. China has surpassed the United States as the ROK’s largest bilateral trading 
partner but China is also the lifeline for North Korea’s economic survival. China’s 
continued tolerance if not outright support of North Korea, despite its continued 
recalcitrant behavior, has served to encourage Pyongyang to behave with impunity. 

Both Koreas have long tolerated China’s bifurcated strategies to maintain ties 
with both sides of the Peninsula even if it has meant playing one against the other. And 
both are long familiar with China’s assertions of superiority and dominance over the 
Peninsula, as evidenced by the grand controversy that erupted between Beijing and 
Seoul in 2004 over the origins and historical legacy of the Goguryeo Kingdom (37 B.C. 
to 668 A,D.).3 While the bitter recriminations over an ancient and defunct kingdom may 
seem to be a bemusing historical anomaly to those outside Asia, for Koreans the 
incident was a profound manifestation of deep and unsettling Chinese strategic 
ambitions in the region. While Japan has long-served as an easy and emotional target 
of Korean recriminations against historical injustices suffered by the Korean people 
during brutal colonization (1910-1945), it is the uncertainty about Chinese dominance 
that has always presented the far greater challenge to Korean interests more than any 
potential resurgence of Japanese power. This dynamic, long-buried and until recently 
grudgingly acknowledged, is becoming more manifest in South Korea’s recently 
articulated defense strategies. 

Nevertheless, while there seems to be a growing coalescence of concern among 
South Korea’s leadership about Chinese dominance in the region, there is by no means 
a consensus, nor is the famously divisive and vociferous South Korean public unified in 
its views towards China. Beijing’s open and flagrant support of Pyongyang after its 


3 For a detailed discussion of the controversy over Goguryeo, see: Peter Flays Gries, “The Koguryo 
Controversy: National Identity, and Sino-Korean Relations Today," East Asia, (Winter 2005, Voi. 22, No. 
4), pp. 3-17. 
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attacks against the South in 2010, including the sinking of the Cheonan, caused some 
changes in South Korean attitudes towards China. But the pubiic remains deeply 
ambivalent and divided over what it views with resentment as having to “choose” 
between China and the United States. 

For example, the reaction in South Korea to the release of the latest U.S. 

National Military Strategy (July 1 , 2015) which highlighted Chinese attempts to “revise 
the maritime status quo” in Asia, was concern that the United States will pressure Seoul 
to support measures to counter China. The predominant view in South Korea is that the 
country is not in a position to take an open stance on escalating maritime disputes in the 
region for fear of straining ties with China, its largest trading partner and an important 
source of tourism, as well as the key actor in denuclearizing North Korea. But in fact, by 
not choosing to support shared alliance objectives, or even by remaining on the 
sidelines of Chinese actions that clearly challenge Korean interests, South Korea cedes 
tacit power to Chinese objectives establishing a dangerous precedent for the future. 

Such Korean preoccupation with China’s reaction is an important litmus test for 
future wrinkles in the U.S.-ROK alliance and may increase tensions as U.S. objections 
to Chinese actions in the region are likely to increase in the near and distant future. 
China’s opposition to ROK consideration of adopting THAAD is another exampie of 
inappropriate Chinese insertions into issues that should relate purely to South Korea’s 
defense calculations. After ali, unless Beijing has intentions to launch missiles into the 
southern half of the Korean Peninsula, South Koreans should not be concerned about 
Chinese arguments about their reduced deterrent capabilities. As such, a ROK adoption 
of THAAD is less a straightforward military concern for China, and more a political 
barometer indicating the closeness of the U.S.-ROK alliance. 

Indeed, the increasingly assertive Chinese maritime behavior we are witnessing 
today may be part of a broader strategy to test Beijing’s authority over smaller 
neighbors in the near term by pushing U.S. forces away from its maritime borders to 
demonstrate rights over the entire South and East China Seas. Under such Chinese 
dominance, smaller powers will not necessarily have to give up their independence or 
even have to emulate China ideologically, but they will have to show due respect, and if 
necessary provide appropriate concessions. One necessary concession in China’s view 
will be the reduction of U.S. influence in the region, if not the end of the alliance system 
itself. Whether or not these are truly Chinese intentions is less important than the 
significance of the smaller Asian countries reactions and the message they send to 
Beijing. 

Increased economic, social, and even political interaction in East Asia have 
expanded the scope of soft power but have not eliminated the continued preeminence 
of traditional measures of hard power. This shift is not due to any decline of U.S. power 
presence in the region per se, nor is it solely a function of China’s military 
modernization, but rather an increase in Chinese confidence borne from its explosive 
economic growth and expanding global presence. Recent self-assurance - reinforced 
by its sole recovery from the global economic crisis in 2008 - has contributed to the 
expansion of Chinese strategic calculations to include the need to defend China’s 
national interests in maritime, air. space, and cyber environments, both near its borders 
and beyond. While sea and air defense area denial are short-term and tangible goals, 
the Chinese strategic vision seems to be much more expansive in the long-term. 
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In the face of such changes, but more important given the lack of fundamental 
changes in the basic security dynamics in the region, there is no question that U.S. 
biiateral alliances with South Korea and Japan remain the fundamental pillars upon 
which continued stability rests. Yet, despite the fact that the stark lines of contrasting 
Cold War security interests remain intact especially on the Korean Peninsula, the 
blurring of economic interests have served to amplify the twin fears of entrapment and 
abandonment that have perennially plagued America’s allies. South Korea’s worst fear 
- as is the case of many other nations in East Asia - is to be caught in the middle of a 
U.S. -China battle for regional supremacy. But an equally frightening scenario is one in 
which the United States withdraws from the region, leaving Korea alone to fend for itself 
in an unstable and uncertain environment. 

Thus, as the United States moves forward in refining and articulating our strategy 
in the region, we should remain mindful of the concerns of our allies and acknowledge 
their crucial contribution in our efforts to proactively and peacefully meet the challenges 
presented by an evolving China. 

Future Cooperation for the Alliance 

While the primary goal of the U.S.-ROK alliance was and is to deter North 
Korean aggression through the Mutual Security Treaty and commitment to the 
Armistice, its broader objective has always been to maintain regional stability. The 
alliance has done so by serving as a tangible bedrock for U.S. engagement in the Asia 
Pacific. 

Today, we are fortunate that the alliance has successfully weathered a dark 
period of tension and emerged into a bilateral relationship that continues to evolve 
towards greater equity and maturity. The leaders of both countries should be 
commended for their diligent efforts over the last few years to quietly and successfully 
achieve agreement on a number of thorny issues, including ratification of the KORUS 
Free Trade Agreement (FTA) and a new agreement on Civil Nuclear Cooperation - the 
so-called "123 Agreement.” We should not remain complacent, however, as the alliance 
will undoubtedly be bombarded again in the future by a boisterous Korean civil society. 
Two upcoming issues will similarly serve as proxies for existential debates about the 
alliance itself: South Korean adoption of THAAD and greater active ROK participation in 
securing SLOCs in and around the East and South China Seas. While creating 
challenges for political leaders, these developments if prudently managed in their proper 
context will not necessarily unravel the alliance. 

Meanwhile, there are several other areas of cooperation that can be actively 
pursued under the auspices of a robust alliance. On the Korean Peninsula, we must not 
lose sight of the imminent and perennial threat that emanates from North Korea. Recent 
actions undertaken by both the United States and ROK contribute to actively address 
North Korean asymmetric threats. The 2015 Strategic Digest outlines four new 
principles to counter North Korea's missile threat: (1) acquire, field, and employ anti- 
missile capabilities on the Peninsula; (2) enhance combined training exercises; (3) 
support existing 4D lines of efforts (4D lines are: “to detect, defend, disrupt, and destroy 
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North Korean ballistic missile threats"); (4) commit to bilateral consultation.'' A recent $8 
billion increase in the ROK defense budget for the 2016-2020 fiscal years is specifically 
targeted towards the nation’s preemptive strike capabilities and air and missile defense 
systems, and will greatly enhance the U.S.-led 4D lines. 

The U.S. commitment to the ROK is not just for defense and deterrence, but as 
an alliance partner to support South Korean efforts towards an eventual and permanent 
resolution of conflict with the North. While North Korea’s illicit pursuit of a nuclear 
weapons program has erected an additional barrier to a permanent peace. President 
Park Geun-hye has admirably developed a vision for eventual Korean reunification that 
goes beyond the nuclear issue. The strategy, which includes conditional engagement of 
the North in the short-term, is essentially focused on long-term efforts to pave the way 
for peace in Northeast Asia. The United States should contribute full efforts to assist the 
realization of South Korean efforts in this regard. 

The U.S. -ROK alliance has also served economic interests far beyond the 
narrow confines of purely military cooperation, and have been undoubtedly mutually 
beneficial for both countries. As such, the two allies can cooperate further in the 
economic arena, by seriously considering ROK as a future member of the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership (TPP). The ROK's inclusion in the TPP is even more crucial in the context 
of the conclusion of an FTA between South Korea and China in November 2014. Both 
countries view the bilateral agreement as the basis for further regional economic 
integration through its expansion into a trilateral agreement to include Japan, as well as 
a larger multilateral FTA, the Regional Comprehensive Economic Partnership (RCEP), 
which will incorporate the three Northeast Asian economies with the ten members of 
ASEAN as well India, Australia, and New Zealand. ROK participation in TPP will ensure 
that the regional economy will not just be Asian but securely connected with the Pacific. 

Another area for closer allied coordination is the ROK’s membership in the 
Chinese-led Asian Infrastructure and Investment Bank (AIIB). Because the United 
States and Japan have chosen not to join. South Korea is in a position to take a 
leadership role within the AIIB by representing and insisting on the values, preferred 
rules, and standards of conduct shared among the three allies. 

In the global security arena, the ROK has already shown great initiative by 
steadily expanding its participation in a variety of activities, such as PKO, anti-piracy, 
reconstruction and stabilization operations, and humanitarian relief. A crucial area for 
expansion, however, is the implementation of a vigorous non-proliferation program both 
in the region and globally; the steady expansion of North Korea’s illicit activities makes 
interdiction efforts more crucial than ever. Finally, the United States and ROK can 
greatly expand cooperation on cyber defenses. 

Ultimately, any close cooperation in the future is dependent on continuing the 
achievements of the past few years in reaffirming a robust and committed alliance. 
Because one of the most important contributing factors to a strong alliance is domestic 
political support, the future political leaders of both countries should be mindful to not 
sacrifice the achievements and hard-work of the past several years by sabotaging 
continuation of one of the most important bilateral relationships in the region. It is clear 


■•The strategic Digest is an annual publication issued by the U.S. Forces Korea (USFK), ROK-U.S. 
Combined Forces Korea Command (CFC), and the United Nations Command (UNC). The 4D lines of 
efforts were endorsed during the October 2014 U.S.-ROK security Consultative Meeting. 
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that the U.S. objectives for the mid- to long-term future is to continue to play an active 
and positive role in maintaining stability in East Asia. The promotion of prosperity, 
freedom, and cooperation in the region are undoubtedly integral to the U.S. national 
interest. The best and perhaps only way for the United States to maintain its positive 
influence in the region is through its alliances with key partners. 
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Mr. Salmon. Thank you. Mr. Schoff. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES L. SCHOFF, SENIOR ASSOCIATE, 

ASIA PROGRAM, CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 

Mr. Schoff. Chairman Salmon, Ranking Member Sherman, 
members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
talk about the U.S. alliance relationships in Asia. I will focus on 
Japan and the Republic of Korea today. 

I have prepared separate testimony for the subcommittee, but 
would now like to highlight two observations about these alliances. 
First, we should tafe a moment to appreciate how far we have 
come, from a paternalistic relationship helping these countries rise 
from the ashes to more equal and dynamic partnership spanning 
the globe in areas of security, trade, investment, technology, global 
health and many others. This is not to pat ourselves on the back, 
but instead to recognize how diverse and mutually beneficial these 
alliances have become. 

Second, we should consider the fact that the next 60 years of 
these relationships and the environment within which they will op- 
erate are unlikely to resemble the past 60. In Asia, I expect a much 
finer line between productive harmony and potentially devastating 
conflict. Greater wealth and capacity in the region together with 
enhanced communication and interaction converging interests in 
the regional commons give me optimism. 

But nationalism, poor governance, competition for resources, ris- 
ing military investments and other factors provide reason to worry. 
This is a time of transition in Asia, and therefore a delicate balance 
must be struck between U.S. reassurance and in viewing U.S. 
power and presence within a new regional framework built upon 
the foundation of our alliances and emerging partnerships. 

U.S. priorities will remain the maintenance of stability, openness 
and access in the region, but we will not be able to do this on our 
own. And so we must accomplish this in concert with other nations, 
and China should be a part of this process. Overall, the U.S. re- 
sponse to changing dynamics in Asia should include concrete steps 
to reassure allies and deter Chinese coercion combined with active 
diplomacy and networking in the region to foster a more collective 
approach to rulemaking and enforcement as Asia grows. This can 
ultimately help spread the burden for maintaining peace and terri- 
torial integrity beyond the traditional hub and spoke alliance sys- 
tem, although for the time being these alliances are the primary 
means to preserve stability and prosperity. 

The United States must be a leader in Asia in a comprehensive 
way not just in military terms, and we should support closer co- 
operation among our allies and partners particularly encouraging 
our stronger security partnerships between Japan and Australia 
and Japan and the Philippines. For example, progress toward an 
ASEAN economic community, and even the fragile Japan-Korea- 
China framework that can reinforce U.S. policy goals vis-a-vis 
China via the words of trusted allies. 

For the sake of time I would like to highlight three points on 
Japan. First, Japan’s reaction on the defense front remains modest 
in budget terms and it is taking reasonable steps to loosen restric- 
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tions on how its forces can cooperate with others. Japan is going 
beyond mere presence in its EEZ and actually considering how to 
fight and contain a low level conflict. This is a more credible form 
of deterrence, and positive, I think, for the alliance as long as the 
alliance can become more integrated and Japan can plug into mul- 
tilateral security cooperation activities more effectively. 

Second, Prime Minister Abe is trying to do this and this alliance 
integration opportunity is embodied in our new defense cooperation 
guidelines. The new alliance coordination mechanism mentioned in 
the defense guidelines should become a more valuable tool to co- 
ordinate decisions with a higher degree of political and operational 
accountability. 

Third, Japan is also reaching out actively to Southeast Asia in 
order to diversify economic interests beyond China and attempt to 
balance along its periphery. This is an opportunity for the United 
States to coordinate with Japan and reinforce our own Asian strat- 
egy- 

Two points on Korea. Eirst, North Korea remains the number 
one security concern, and allied solidarity is vital to managing any 
dangerous scenario. A conditions based approach to transfer war- 
time operational control, or OPCON, to South Korea is appropriate 
given the security challenges, but I think we should stay focused 
on this objective. I believe OPCON transfer is the correct policy be- 
cause South Korea is capable, it can enhance our leverage vis-a-vis 
North Korea and China, and it is the right thing to do. Imple- 
menting OPCON transition, however, must not diminish our ability 
to operate in a joint fashion when necessary or undermine mutual- 
ized confidence. 

Second, although South Korea has become an increasingly impor- 
tant partner in multilateral institutions and responding to crises 
overseas or problem solving be it health, security, development, 
and despite Seoul’s understandable focus on the Peninsula, the 
U.S. should keep looking for opportunities to involve South Korea 
in multilateral partnerships to support regional governance. They 
are too important and capable a player to have on the sidelines and 
it will serve their interests too. 

Einally, with regard to the poor state between Japan and Korea 
over historical perspectives, this is a situation that Washington can 
neither solve nor ignore. I applaud recent efforts by Seoul and 
Tokyo to improve ties, and long term, I think, a deep politicized 
process of grassroots truth-seeking will help solidify relations, but 
that will take time and is beyond U.S. control. Meanwhile, tri- 
lateral cooperation with the United States on not only North Korea 
but also in other shared security concerns is an opportunity to cre- 
ate a safe haven for Japan-Korea collaboration. We should strive 
to get the public in both countries to see such cooperation as a mat- 
ter of course independent of bilateral grievances. And so conducting 
some of our trilateral activities at a higher public profile, I believe, 
might be useful. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schoff follows:] 
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Cliaiiinan Salmon, Ranking Member Sherman, Members of the Subcommittee, thanlc you 
for this opportunity to offer my \iews about how to strengthen U.S. alliance relationsliips with 
Japan and the Republic of Korea (ROK). 

U.S. government officials refer fi'equently to these alliances as “cornerstones’" or 
“lynclipins’" for America's foreign and security policies in the Asia-Pacific, and these metaphors 
would become th esome if they were not so apt for describing the value the alliances dehver to 
U.S. national interests. Indeed, as this Subcommittee well understands, these two countries are 
among oui' most important paitners m trade and rule makuig, collaborate closely with us within 
leading multilateral institutions, host significant forward deployed U.S. forces and train with us at 
an elite level, and aie fiequently the first to support U.S.-led efforts to ameliorate international 
crises (to which they brmg valuable technology, finance, and human capital assets). 

As often as we tend to talk about these bilateral relationships in the same breath, however, 
it is important to recognize the differences between them (in terms of their structure, their 
historical and political background, and the trend lines for how they are evolving). In some ways, 
the two alliances are developing in converging directions and might come to resemble one another 
more closely, for example in terms of how we seek to govern international trade relations, 
coordinate development aid in the region, or contribute to regional stability and security. The 
depth of our shared niterests and values helps di ive this trend and creates opportunities for more 
productive trilateral cooperation in the future. 

But in other ways — in part due to cultural differences, the scars of history, and the 
competitive nature of free market capitalism — the United States should expect divergent policy 
approaches by its allies toward such issues as the North Korean nuclear' and missile challenge or 
China’s economic and military rise. In these cases, Washington can strive to bridge policy gaps 
where possible, but it should also respect the limits of trilateral cooperation and prioritize long- 
term harmony over short term gains. 

Most hnportantly, the United States should never forget that its future prosperity is 
inextricably linked to Asia’s peaceful adjustment to its growing wealth and power, and America 
has the means to positively affect this outcome, if utilized wisely. Close collaboration with key 
U.S. allies in the region is a critical enabler for whatever strategy Washington adopts, particularly 
if stronger links between our allies can be encouraged. 

Current Status of Bilateral Alliances and Recent Prooress 

Overall, the U.S. -Japan and U.S. -ROK alhances are in good shape today, thanks in part to 
consistent bipartisan support from the U.S. government over the years and careful attention paid 
most recently by both the Bush and Obama administrations. Polls show broad support on each side 
of these two alliances, and political change (back and forth) in all tliree countries over the last two 
decades has not disrupted their relationships. ' In fact the alliances are arguably as strong as they 
have ever been. 


^ For example, a 2015 poll by the Japanese Cabinet Office shows over 80 percent of the Japanese 
public support the U.S. -Japan Security Treaty. The latest 2014 annual poll by Japan’s Ministry of 
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Quick and robust U.S. suppoit for Japan in the aftermath of its 2011 tsunami and nuclear' 
crisis was the right thing to do not only fi'om a hum^taiiaii perspective, but also fi'om a U.S. 
strategic standpouit and as a close fiiend. Although current Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe 
often remarks that his party’s retuni to power in late 2012 helped “repair” U.S. -Japan relations, the 
fact is that alliance cooperation was solid during the last two years the Democratic Party of Japan 
was m power, and this emerging “bipartisan” support fi>r the relatiorrsliip hr Japan should be 
celebrated. It is a long-term asset for the alhauce. 

Acrimonious trade battles are lar gely a thing of the past (though not extinct), which has 
strengthened a sense of partnership. U.S. -Japan cooperation initiatives in a variety of fields — 
including energy, the envir onment, health, science and technology, and development aid 
(mcluding the recently established U.S. -Japan Development Dialogue^) — have been a staple of 
the post-Cold War period and deliver value to the allies and to the world. Bilateral defense 
cooperation continues to broaden and deepen in an evolutionary manner, amidst a deteriorating 
security environment. 

In recent years the allies have conducted more frequent and complex military exercises, 
updated bilateral plamiing, collaborated in hiunanitar ian assistance and disaster rehef (HA/DR) 
operations including Pacific Partnership and Operation Damayan in the Philippines (among 
others), established the Extended Deterrence Dialogue (EDD) to consider alliance responses to 
nuclear threats, and announced new Guidelines for Bilateral Defense Cooperation in 20 1 5 to adapt 
to modem security threats.'^ In addition, the U.S. and Japanese governments agreed on a plan to 
reduce the U.S. Marine presence in Okinawa and relocate the Futenma Marine Corps Air Station 


Foreign Affairs on the U.S. public’s attitude towards Japan shows support for the alliance near its 
highest ranges at over 80 percent. An Asan Institute poll fiom 2014 shows that over 90 percent of 
the South Korean public supports the U.S. -Japan alliance. A 2014 poll by the Chicago Council on 
Global Affairs shows that a majority of Americans view South Korea positively and as a U.S. 
partner; furthermore, in 2014, the highest percentage of American respondents (since polling 
started in 1982) supported sending U.S. troops to South Korea if North Korea uivaded. See 
(respectively) Cabinet Office. “Figure 22: Thinking on the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty.” 2015, 
Available at http:/ysurvey.gov-on.1ine.go,jp/it26/h26-bouei-'zh/z22-html. Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. “2014 U.S. Poll on Opuiions toward Japan.” 2014. Available at 
Iittp:.'/'W'w\v,mofa.go.Jp/ljles/’000061649.pd€ Asan Institute. “South Korean Attitudes on the 
Korea-US Alliance and Northeast Asia.” April 24, 2014. Available at 

http://en.asiminst.ofg/contents/asan-repoil-souih-korean-attitudes-oii-the-korea-us-alliaiice-and- 
northeasl-asio/'. Smeltz, Dina. Daalder, Ivo and Craig Kafura. “Foreign Pohcy in the Age of 
Retrenchment: Results of the 2014 Chicago Council Survey of American Public Opinion and US 
Foreign Pohcy.” The Chicago Council on Global Affairs. 2014, Available at 
http://survey.rhechicagocoiuicii.org/surv^e>7'20l4/ resources,'ChicagoCounciiSurvey.pdf 
" See “The Guidelines for U.S.-Japan Defense Cooperation,” April 27, 2015, Depaitment of 
Defense at http://www.defense.gov/pubs/20l50427_--__GUIDELINES_FOR__US- 
J^\PAN_DEFENSE_C00PER.AT10N.pdf 

^ See “Joint Statement of the Security Consultative Committee, Toward a More Robust Alliance 
and Greater Shai'ed Responsibilities,” October 3, 2013 at htrp:/7wwTv.defense.gov./pubs/U.S.- 
japaii.-jomt-Stateinent-ot-the-Security-Consuitative-Conuiijttee.pdf 
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for a more politically sustainable posture, receiving permissioii fiom the local governor to initiate 
the project (although this relocation faces delays due to local political opposition and a new 
opposition-backed governor). 

The U.S.-ROK alliance has weathered numerous North Korean acts of belligerence and 
attempted intimidation in recent yeai's, often emerging stronger for the experience. The allies 
approved in 2013 a new coordinated plan to respond to fiiture North Korean provocations 
(enhancing deterrence) and added new bilateral working groups in the areas of cyber and space 
security pohcy."^ Another important bilateral initiative — the Extended Deterrence Policy 
Committee — began in 20 1 0 for the same reason as the U.S. -Japan EDD (i.e., to discuss alliance 
options with regard to the growing North Korean nuclear threat), arrd it has been an unportarrt tool 
for facilitating bilateral communication on the topic aird reassuring Seoul of U.S. intentions and 
capabilities. The realignment of U.S. forces in Korea has faced delays and hiudles in 
implementation — much like the situation in Japan — but progress is being made and the allies 
signed a new agreernerrt last year' on sliaring the costs for maintaining the U.S. presence tlnougli 
2018." 


Most notable about the U.S.-ROK alliance, however, is its e^q^arrding relevarrce beyond the 
Korean Peninsula and in areas other than hard security, a development foreshadowed by a Joint 
Vision staternerrt issues by Presidents Obama and Lee in 2009.^’ Adjusting and passing the Korea- 
U.S. Free Trade Agreement (KORUS FTA) in 201 1 has helped to expand bilateral trade in certain 
FTA-covered areas and provides a foundation for further trade liberalization in Asia.^ In addition, 
the allies are beginning to leverage their talents and resources more effectively in areas of nuclear 
nonproliferation, HA/DR, development assistance, and enviiomnental protection and climate 
change.^ 


^ See “Joint Communique: The 45*'' ROK-U.S. Security Consultative Meeting,” Department of 
Defense, October 2, 2013 at 

http://www,defcrise.gov/pul'>s/Joint%20Communiqu€.%2045lh%20ROK- 
U.S.%20Secm'ity?'(i20ConsultaEive%20Meeiujg pdf 

^ This Special Measures Agreement renewal (smged February 2. 2014) must still be approved by 
the ROK’s National Assembly to take effect. 

^ See “Joint Vision for the Alliance of the United States of America and the Republic of Korea,” 
The Wliite House, Jmie 16, 2009 at htrp://wv.vv.wiiifehouse.gov/the_j.)ress_office/Joiiit-vision-fbr- 
the-ailiance-of-ihe-Umled-Slaies-of-,4Lmerica-and-the-Republic-of-Korea 
^ Early evaluations of KORUS FTA show modest export gains for small and medium-sized U.S. 
enterprises and bilateral trade expansion for FTA beneficiary items overall. See U.S.-Koraa Free 
Trade Agi'eemem: Effects on U.S. Small and Medium-Sized Enterprises, U.S. International Trade 
Commission, Investigation No. 332-539 USITC Publication 4393 May2013 at 
http:/.A\^\w. usitc.gov/publications/332/pub4393.pdf and “One Year' Trade Statistics of KORUS 
FTA” by U.S. -Korea Connect at http;.//www. uskoreaconnect.org/facts-ligures/issues- 
answers/konis-trade-figrues.litml 

^ See, for example, The II. S.-South Korea Alliance: Meeting NeM’ Security Challenges, Scott 
Snyder ed., Lynne Rienner: Boulder, CO, 2012 and “U.S. -Korea Environmental Cooperation 
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Tlie aforementioned aie all positive trends for the two alliances, reflecting mutual recognition of 
their ongoing value and a mature alliance management infirastructure that strives proactively to 
minimize policy differences and eiqiand bilateral cooperation when possible. For both Japan and 
South Korea, pubHc and govenunent support for their alliances with the United States remains 
strong, and they recognize the alignment of our national interests with the agenda of stability, 
opeimess, and access.^ 

Still, U.S. fiscal restraints and political dysfunction, combined with China’s rise, raise doubts in 
Tokyo and Seoul about the long-term sustainability of American primacy hi Asia, and they are 
takhig different steps to hedge against relative U.S decline. The challenge for U.S. policy makers 
is to find feasible ways to reassure the allies without simply subsidizing their security at an 
unsustainable financial and political cost to America, essentially to five up to the policy promise of 
the so-called rebalance to Asia (in all of its political, economic, and military dimensions) in a 
consistent and practical manner. Before offering policy recommendations toward this end, the 
fohowmg summarizes Japanese and Korean responses to Chma's militaiy rise in the region, with 
some concluding recommendations for U.S. policy vis-a-vis its allies. 


Allies’ Responses to China’s Rise m Northeast Asia 

By some measures, the policy and military responses to China’s rise by Tokyo and Seoul remain 
modest, suggesting sufficient confidence — for the moment — hi national strength and the value 
and reliability of then alliance relationship with the United States. After aU, China has been a 
significant soui ce of growth for both countries, and a stable and prosperous China has been good 
for Asia overall. Despite consistent year-on-year Chinese military budget growth of 10-plus 
percent, for example, Japan’s defense spending has been essentially flat shice 2000 and South 
Korea’s increase has averaged less than 4 percent per year (and that has been driven more by 
North Korea than by China). Japanese and Korean direct investment in China during this time 
continued to grow significantly, perhaps belying any concern about increasing economic 
vulnerability. 

Japan Defense Posture 

In Japan's case, part of its apparent complacency on the military front can be attributed to the 
strong bilateral alliance and its own modern armed forces. Although purely defense oriented and 
relatively small given Japan's wealth, the country’s Self-Defense Forces (SDF) boast the world’s 


Commission 2013-2015 Work Program,” State Department. February 14, 2013 at 
littp://www state.gov/documeiirs/'organizatk)n/205226.jxif 

^ “Access” in this case, describes the ability of Japan and its U.S. ally to be able to take steps to 
maintain stability and openness, as they deem it necessary to protect national interests, consistent 
with hiternational law. 

Japan’s defense budget in 2000 was about ¥49 billion, which is where it stands in 2015. 
Defense spending represents consistently less than 1 percent of Japan’s GDP. From Ministry of 
Defense, “Defense Programs and Budget of Japan Oveiv'iew of FY2015 Budget,” p. 50 at 
}lt^p://\^^^^v.mod.go.ip,''e/d_budge^/pdP270414.pdf ROK figures fiom David Kang, “Paper Tiger: 
Why isn't the rest of Asia afraid of China?” Foreign Policy, April 25, 2013. 
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seventh largest defense budget in the world including such high-end capabilities as mid-air 
refuehng, airborne warning and control (AWACs), Joint Direct Attack Munitions (JDAMs). 
Hyuga-class (helicopter) destroyers and Atago-class Aegis (missile defense) destroyers, and will 
soon field 5^^ generation fighter aircraft in the form of the F-35. 

What Japan lacks, however, is a legal and political framework that would allow the flexible 
application of these forces to support a wide range of national security objectives, either alone or 
in concert with the United States. The SDF was built primarily to operate domestically in response 
to potential attacks on the homeland. Typical of the parocliial nature of Japan’s forces, it possesses 
one of the world’s largest inventories ofCH-47 transport helicopters but no way to deploy them 
quickly overseas. Its new XC-2 military transport aircraft was designed to be large enough to cany 
Patriot missile defense batteries for national defense, but not the large helicopters that could be 
useful hi an hitemational crisis. U.S. officials would like to see Japan expand the range of security 
cooperation activities it can conduct with its ally and with other partners, but the Japanese public 
is reluctant to endorse SDF entanglement in such activities. 

Ever since Japan’s purely financial contributions to the Gulf War in 1991 were derided as mere 
“checkbook diplomacy,” successive administrations have expanded modestly the range of SDF 
missions that Japan can conduct overseas, both legally and operationally. These changes came 
about slowly — at tunes tluough temporary authorization that eventually eiqihed — and they were 
usually of a non-military nature, such as providing logistical or engineering support to a United 
Nations operation or multilateral security initiative. The purpose was to contribute more directly to 
international peace and security, but it was also a way to sustain the alliance by satisfying U.S. 
requests for more burden sharmg in this field, and some saw benefit m the SDF gaming overseas 
deployment experience. In this sense, Japan has been hedging modestly for several years, 
maintainhig a modern militaiy and broadening its reach. 

In contrast to this incremental approach, current Prime Minster Shinzo Abe is pursuing a more 
substantive overhaul of the nation’s security laws, driven more directly and urgently by the rise of 
China, as well as North Korea’s nuclear and missile development. In 2013, he pushed through a 
law to strengthen the national protection of classified information, established a new National 
Security Council to enhance crisis management and oversee the country’s first National Security 
Strategy, and his administration revised the National Defense Program Guidelines (NDPG) and 
Midterm Defense Plan (MTDP), which governs Japan’s future defense procurement. In this area, 
Japan will boost the defense budget slightly (about 1-2 percent per year) and extend the life of 
existing submarines and destroyers as a way to expand its military power affordably. 

At the operational level, Tokyo’s focus is on; 

• strengthening intelligence gathering, maiitime domain awareness in the East Chma Sea, and 
information security (e.g., with plans to buy unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs), enhancing 
the use of space with new X-band communications and recomiaissance satellites, and 
bolstering cyber security capabilities); 

• strengthening outer island defense and rapid deployment capability (by acquiring 
amphibious vehicles, conducting joint training with U.S. Marines, and plaiming to buy 
Osprey tilt-rotor air craft); 
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• improved defense against nuclear/missile attack (with continued investments in missile 
defense and possibly developing a retaliatory strike capability, either via ahcraft or anise 
missiles);^^ and 

• e^q^anduig weapons export and defense industry development opportmiities by loosening 
legal restrictions and allowing a wider range of companies to get involved in the global 
supply cliaui for defense or dual-use articles. 

Connected to this is the Abe administration’s push to “normalize” the country ’ s defense postiu'e in 
the near term by allowing Japan to exercise collective self-defense in certaui situations, and longer 
term by revising the military’s legal status with a new Fundamental Law on National Security or 
even revising the nation’s Constitution. This could expand further Japan’s ability to utilize its 
military in a flexible maimer, but significant political hrrrdles exist and will limit any further 
reforms beyond a package of legislation currently being debated in Tokyo. 

The key issue for Japan (and what is most noticeable about the new NDPG) is that it is thinking 
beyond deterrence as the only role for the military and understanding that it might actually become 
necessary to use force for self-defense (either around the Senkaku Islands or vis-a-vis North 
Korea). Previously, Tokyo tended to believe that the mere existence (and later, presence) of 
Japan’s SDF — combuied with the U.S. alhance — was enough to satisfy its deten'ence needs. It 
now realizes that lower thresholds of conflict might only be deterred if it shows willingness and 
ability to fight, and the object of this detenence is China in the East Chma Sea. Moreover, Japan 
needs to be able to project force in a flexible manner to adapt to unpredictable situations in case 
deterrence feiils, as well as to give Japan’s leaders different options for controlling escalation. 

Of course, Japan is not just looking to increase its own military capability as a means to thwart 
Chinese intimidation and so-called gray zone conflict (i.e. a state of neither peace nor wai', such as 
skirmishes between Coast Guard vessels). Boosting the military is also seen as responding to U.S. 
requests for more proactive Japanese contributions to regional security, and strengthening the 
Japan’s alliance with the United States is another way for Tokyo to bolster deterrence by signaling 
to Beijing that conflict with Japan ensures U.S. involvement. This is the backdrop for the bilateral 
initiative to revise Guidelines for US-Japan Defense Cooperation, completed in April 201 5. 


Opporlunilies in U.S. -Japan Defense Guideline Revision 

Washington should welcome Japan’s reinterpretation of the Constitution to allow it the limited 
exercise of collective self-defense, since collective self-defense might apply to UN-approved 
international security cooperation activities and to a situation involving North Korea. This would 
allow for more integrated alliance defense cooperation, particularly in the areas of intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance (including space and cyber domains), logistical support, and 


The possible development of a strike capability is being studied in Japan, but no decisions have 
been made. For a country with a restrictive “no war” constitution and a defense-only military, the 
move would be politically sensitive, even if only teclmically available for defensive pur poses. All 
of Japan’s neighbors already possess such capability. 
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maiitime force protection. These are some of the issues discussed by the allies as they worked to 
revise their Guidelines for Bilateral Defense Cooperation throughout 2014, and is only the third 
time in over fifty years that they have taken on this task. The pmpose of this stepped-up security 
cooperation is two-fold: 

• To complement the U.S. rebalance to Asia as a response to a more demanding regional 
security environment (primarily to deter North Korean aggression but also to balance against 
Chinese maritime e^q^ansion); and 

• To combine with other allies and like-minded partners (e.g., Austraha, South Korea, and some 
Southeast Asian countries) to build habits ofregional secur ity cooperation and a regional 
security architecture that can eventually involve China and help dampen security competition 
in East Asia. 

The two most important aspects of the updated guidelines are a shift to a more integrated style of 
security cooperation and a new alliance coordination mechanism (ACM) tliat will help manage the 
political and operational dynamics of this shift. These changes are increasingly important as North 
Korea modernizes its nuclear missile force and as emerging military domains of cyber and space 
blur the lines between “forward area” and “rear area.” 

Whereas the previous alhance concept created separ ate zones of activity that require relatively 
little joint planning or training, the new guidelines should enable more integrated operations 
especially in the areas of missile defense, surveillance and reconnaissance, antisubmar ine warfai’e, 
counter proliferation, and more direct logistical support of each other, depending on the situation. 
These could apply to the defense of Japan or other situations around the world. 

With any luck, the allies will never have to carry out these missions against real threats, but the 
newfound ability to plan and train for them will strengthen the alliance and enhance deterrence 
regardless. This is good for both countries and contributes to regional stability. The new 
guidelines also could facilitate greater multilateral security cooperation and exercises involving 
countries like Australia, South Korea, and India, which can bolster regional confidence and 
capacity to address collective security challenges. Cooperation might also be possible further 
afield, say if Japanese surveillance support could assist a UN-authorized peace building mission 
someday in Yemen, for example, with assets stationed in nearby Djibouti. 

Japan’s expanding bilateral relationship with Australia is worth highlighting in this regard, since it 
represents a sustained effort by various administrations in both Tokyo and Canberra to diversify 
and strengthen defense ties beyond their alliances with the United States, It began with the Japan- 
Australia Joint Declaration on Security Cooperation in 2007, follow-up “2+2” (defense and 
foreign ministry leaders’) meeting and an acquisition and cross-servicing agreement in 2010, an 
information security (sharing) agreement in 2012, and a defense equipment and technology 
transfer agreement in 2014. This “enabling architecture” between two “hubs” in the U.S. -led “hub 


For more on how the United States and Japan could use the Defense Guideline revision process 
to develop a more integrated “front office/back office” alliance posture, see James L. Schoff, 
“How to Upgrade U.S. -Japan Defense Cooperation,” Carnegie Endowment for Inteniational Peace 
Policy Outlook, January 16, 2014 available at http://carnegieendowment.oig/20i4/0l/ l6/1iow-to- 
upgrade- u. s. -japan-defense-cooperation/gykq 
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aiid spoke” secuiity framework iii Asia is fecilitating trilateral seciuity cooperation that in turn can 
help operationalize larger multilateral frameworks such as the ASEAN Defense Mmisters 
Meeting-Plus (ADMM+) and associated e3q)ert working groups. 

Overall, the new U.S. -Japan defense guidelines should allow for more comprehensive alliance 
cooperation that adds a substantive security component to already robust economic and foreign 
policy coordination, but there will be political and legal limits to what Japan can do. Japan’s new 
security legislation will not allow the SDF to use force unless the country is directly threatened or 
attacked, and its PKO track record suggests that Tokyo will be very selective about joining 
multilateral coalitions. The new guidelines will provide opportunities for cooperation over time, 
but these should be e?q)lored nicrementally in the near term, with due regard for Japanese domestic 
and regional sensithdties. Change won’t happen oveniight. 

Republic of Korea 

There is less to describe about South Korea in the context of tangible reactions to China’s 
economic and military rise. ROK defense investments in recent years have been dr iven more by 
developments involving North Korea rather than China, particularly after North Korean attacks in 
2010 led to the buttressing of Northwest Island defenses and other counter-battery systems. Much 
of this has been considered in close consultation with the United States, and the allies approved in 
2013 a new coordinated plan to respond to future North Korean provocations (enliancing 
deterrence) and added new bilateral working groups in the areas of cyber and space security 
policy.’'^ 

The Roh Moo-Hyun administration around 2005 promoted a defense procurement policy to grow 
the Navy and Air Force and allow them to be more expeditionary, with the idea that the North 
Korean threat would diminish as North-South relations improved and the ROK’s regional and 
global interests would expand. Renewed North Korean belligerence and its nuclear tests, however, 
soon led to a paring back of that defense plan, and the result is a sort of hybrid procurement 
strategy that tries to serve both of Korea’s security needs (i.e. on-Peninsula first and foremost, but 
also a broader regional and even global reach over the longer tenn). 

As such, in addition to investing in battle readiness at home (including a variety of command and 
control systems and related infrastructure to prepare for the transfer of wartime operational control 
(OPCON) to South Korea from the United States by 2015). the ROK military has acquired Aegis 
capable destroyers, an ever larger submai’ine force, and AWACs aircraft - among otlier 
modernization initiatives — that will help Seoul hedge against Chinese regional military 
dominance in the future. Indeed, although the ROK push to extend the range of its indigenous 
ballistic missiles from 300km to SOOkm in 2012 was explained as a way to counter North Korean 
missile capabilities, it can also be seen as a long-term investment in a capability that might be 
needed post-unification, when Korea will be hemmed in by two large nuclear and missile powers 


See '"Joint Communique: The 45^** ROK-U.S. Security Consultative Meeting,” DepMtment of 

Defense, October 2, 2013 at 

http; //wnv^.v.defeiise.gov/pubs/Joint‘lo20Communique,%2045th%20ROK- 
U . S .%20Seciuity'? o20Consultative%20Meeting.pdf 
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in Russia and Cliiiia. Recent ROK investments in missile defense and UAVs will liave a similai' 
“dual use” (i.e., for North Korea now, and for wider national defense later). 

Coupled with this hedging on the military side, a different form of diplomatic hedging by Seoul 
includes puisuing better ties with China itself, since the cool relations that pervaded the Lee 
Myung-bak administration (2008-2012) — as Beijing often rose to protect Pyongyang despite its 
aggressiveness — was seen as strategically undesirable. Although some in Japan and the United 
States worry that this diplomatic outreach risks driving a wedge between the U.S.-ROK alliance 
and between South Korea and Japan, bettei' ROK-China relations can have many positive effects 
(e.g., to promote regional stability and facilitate cooperation in case of turmoil involving North 
Korea). Better ROK-China ties is not necessarily a zero-sum dynamic, and Washuigton, Tokyo, 
and Seoul should make efforts to ensme it does not move in this dir ection. 

The danger, of course, is that some key factors ar e moving m negative directions. As Japan-ROK 
ties worsen, for example, suspicion grows in both conntries tliat steps taken to mitigate the Chma 
risk (particularly in the military realm) might also be turned against one another. This exacerbates 
the security dilermna prompted by China's defense spending growth, and it is hardenmg public 
attitudes m all three countries. Sensitive history issues have become higlily politicized in the 
region when precisely the opposite dynamic (i.e. shifting the historical debates to the academic 
rather than political arena) is preferred. All of this complicates U.S. plans for the rebalance to Asia 
and risks drawing Washington into a cultural/historical struggle going back centuries, which can 
only end with strained U.S. relations with one ally or the other. 

Korea-Japan Relaiiom 

U.S. policy makers should recognize that the historical perceptions gap between Japan and South 
Korea regarding Japan's colonial era is wide and largely unbridgeable in the near (and possibly 
medium) term. Political and diplomatic agreements to “paper over” this gap in the 1 990s sustained 
gradual progress in bilateral relations since then, albeit in ebbs and flows, but both sides poked 
enough holes in this weak fabric by 2014 to set ties back by a couple of decades, The good news is 
that leaders in Tokyo and Seoul are making honest efforts to repair the damage, but this is always 
harder to do the second time around, and there are gr oups in both countries that are motivated and 
mobilized to resist compromise. Current efforts seek to two tracks of dialogue whereby discussion 
and claims related to history can continue, but do not halt bilateral communication and 
cooperation on shared national security interests. 

Because any crisis involving North Korea (or nearly any major regional security, economic, or 
environmental crisis) will require close U.S.-Japan-Korea trilateral cooperation to manage 
effectively, it is important for the United States to work proactively in support of productive 
trilateralism. One need only look at the intractability of current challenges in Syria and Eastern 
Ukraine to see how limited U.S. options and leverage become when there is a lack of regional 
unity and capacity, and then apply this to a North Korean collapse or war scenario to appreciate 
the value of U.S.-Japan-Korea cooperation. 

In recent years, the three governments have tended to keep trilateral cooperation initiatives out of 
the public limelight, since this was seen as the easiest way to avoid excessive scrutiny (and 
possible criticism) and establish habits of operational collaboration. But it is becoming 
increasingly clear that low public support rates in Korea and Japan for closer security cooperation 
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(as evidenced by the rejection in late 2013 ofrequired ammunition for a ROK PKO in South 
Sudan that was donated via UN channels by a nearby SDF unit, among other examples) could 
interfere with trilateral cooperation, even if the need seemed obvious to Americans. Thus, it 
might be advantageous to publicize existing cooperation initiatives more actively — especially 
when in support of regional public goods related to security, health, the environment, and 
energy — as a way to possibly mcrease public support fiDr trilateral cooperation in Japan and 
Korea. The goal over time would be to acclimatize the publics to trilateral cooperation for national 
interests as a matter of course, which in no way prejudices issues of bilateral concern. 


Policy Recommendations 

Japan 

• In order to address an underlying somce of tension in the region, continue to push back 
diplomatically against expansive Chinese maritime claims in the South China Sea and East 
China Sea by insisting that China clarify the legal basis for its so-called nine-dashed line 
demarcation and pursue more actively a regional coalition in support of this position. 

• Coordinate with Japan the implementation of a Southeast Asia Maritime Security Initiative 
(mentioned by Defense Secretary Carter at the 2015 Shangri-La Dialogue) to help build 
partner capacity to enhance maritime domain awareness and deter unlawful activity. 

• Support Japan’s reinterpretation of exercising collective self-defense rights, particularly with 
regard to a North Korea scenario and UN peace keeping operations as a means to support 
deeper alliance integration of security cooperation. China might complain that such a move 
would be a sign of dangerous Japanese militar ism, but it is simply assuming the same rights as 
any other nation and responding to a degrading security environment. 

• Similarly, be supportive of other steps Japan might take to nonnaJize its military with broader 
rules of engagement, expand its defense budget, and possibly include development of a 
retaliatory strike capability, so that Japan is better able to protect its own territory without 
heavy U.S. involvement. Of course, security treaty commitments mean that the United States 
could be drawn into any China-Japan conflict in the East China Sea, so adequate bilateral 
consultation, planning, and defense coordination is reqirired. In this sense, somethmg akin to 
the U.S. -ROK counter-provocation plan might be a useful way to malce sure tliat operational 
and political/diplomatic issues are fully considered as an alliance (utilizing the new ACM). 

• Overall, be inclined to support the sale of U.S defense equipment such as UAVs and other 
systems, as well as the deepening of bilateral defense industrial cooperation. Incorporating 
Japanese commercial technology (such as fuel cells and advanced materials) has the potential 
to improve the quality and cost-effectiveness of certain U.S. weapon systems. 

• Consider expanding opportunities to export U.S. natural gas as a way to support U.S. mdustry 
and help Japan diversify its supply sources. 

• Follow-tlu'ough on the relocation ofU.S. Maitnes from Okinawa to Guam as a way to 
strengthen the political sustainability ofU.S. military presence in Japan and to support the 

“South Korea to Return Ammunition Provided by Japan,” Kyodo News, December 27, 2013. 

Available at hrtp;//mYw .japantimes.co.jp/news/2013/12/27/nationaFsouth-korea-to-return- 

animunjtion-provided-by-japan/'#.VaQ3m}i-l77cs 
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Pentagon’s policy of geographic distribution in the region. The move to Guam will reduce 
modestly the burden of hosting Marines on Okinawa aid it will add momentum to the 
Futemna Maine Base relocation project and overall U.S. realignment m Japan. In a vaiety of 
ways, therefore, it will enhaice the alliance posture in the region. 

• Sustain sufficient U.S. defense spending to reassnre aUies and engender support for a U.S. 
mitiative to network alliaices aid partnerships in the region to str engthen the regional security 
achitectae (inclusive of China, as much as possible). Support for negotiation of a high- 
staidad Trans-Pacific Patnership (TPP) trade deal is an important component of this effort. 
This is part of living up to the policy promise of the Rebalance to Asia. 

Republic of Korea 

• Although China is often reluctant, seek Joint U.S.-ROK dialogue with Beijing regarding future 
scenarios involving North Korea (everything from collapse to violent lashing out against the 
alliaice or Japai). The mahi ROK concern about Chma kivolves its approach to vaious North 
Korea contingencies, and better communication and more predictability is needed on this front. 
Such discussions might be able to alleviate Chinese fears about the fiitrrre postrue of the U.S.- 
ROK alliance post-uriifrcation, and if so it could softerr Beijing's support for North Korea. 

• Support the transfer of wartime OPCON from the United States to ROK and encourage ROK 
authorities to invest for tlus transition, even if the potential thr eat fi om North Korea has not 
diminished significantly. This is a way to show North Korea that its primary counterpart for 
discussions about the future of the Peninsula is South Korea (not the United States) and South 
Korea is capable of handling tliis responsibility (with additional investment m domestic 
capabilities and in close cooperation with the United States). 

• Coirtmue to errcourage ROK participation in regional seciu ity cooperation activities (such as 
the counter-piracy mission in the Gulf of Aden and the Proliferation Security Initiative), as this 
can help operationalize the regional security architecture and build stronger ROK-Japan, ROK- 
Austraha, aird other mil-to-mil relationsliips that might help shape/moderate Chinese behavior. 

Trilateral 

• Despite ROK- Japan teirsions over history, encourage Seoul to keep up trilateral security 
cooperation, given the vital role that Japan plays in South Korea's security (via its hosting of 
U.S. bases and promised rear area support in various North Korean contingencies). Trilateral 
cooperation should be a “safe haven” for regional cooperation, even when Korea-Japan ties ai'e 
strained. 

• Consider publicizing certain existing trilateral cooperation uirtiatives more actively — 
especially when m support of regional public goods related to security, health, the 
environment, and energy — as a way to help increase public support for trilateral cooperation 
m Japan and Korea. The goal over time would be to acclimatize the publics to trilateral 
cooperation for national interests as a matter of course, which in no way prejudices issues of 
bilateral concern. 
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Mr. Salmon. Thank you. Mr. Lohman, I am going to direct my 
first question to you. Thailand’s ongoing military rule and the sig- 
nificant human rights issues that have come with it has made jus- 
tifying military cooperation with Thailand more difficult for us. But 
despite this, Thailand is still a critical partner and U.S.-Thai co- 
operation is important for U.S. security efforts in the region. What 
kind of leverage do we have to encourage the military government 
to move toward elections? 

Mr. Lohman. Well, I think in the case of Thailand, our leverage 
really comes from our long term friendship with the country. We 
do have a security alliance with Thailand, in fact we do also have 
a treaty basis for that alliance dating back to 1954. So in this case 
I don’t really think of it so much as leverage because you don’t 
really use leverage over a friend, you try to work it through the dif- 
ficult times. 

I think ultimately Thailand will return to democracy, but they 
have a couple underlying, very deep political challenges, one involv- 
ing the health of the king, and the other very deep social divisions 
within the country that they have to work their way through. In 
the meantime, I think we need Thailand to help us address a lot 
of the security challenges in the region, and so I don’t think we 
want to throw that away in the process of pushing for a return to 
democracy. 

Mr. Salmon. So in response to — this will be for Dr. Hwang and 
Mr. Schoff — the evolving threat posed by North Korea over the past 
several years, the United States and South Korea have developed 
a new counter-provocation plan and a tailored deterrent strategy. 
What should Congress know about these plans, and have the var- 
ious agreements between the U.S. and South Korean militaries on 
responding to North Korean provocations made the alliance func- 
tion more smoothly? 

Mr. Schoff. Sir, I happened to be serving in the Defense Depart- 
ment at the time of the Yeonpyeongdo shelling and that was a per- 
fect example of the alliance dealing with a low level provocation 
that in many ways in conjunction with the Cheonan bombing had 
prompted this idea of developing a counter-provocation strategy. 

And I think as tight as our alliance is and as well as I think we 
manage that process, those situations are inherently difficult, be- 
cause the main responsibility of the low end of escalation is our 
ally partner but they want to bring the United States in kind of 
relatively quickly or early or show us up to help force the other to 
stand down. At the same time we don’t necessarily want to get too 
deeply enmeshed and yet we want to be supportive of our ally. 

So I think that process was a very useful way to help deepen mu- 
tual understanding about what to expect from each other, and I 
think what Congress should know about this process is that it is 
a continual process. As people change in and out of these positions 
in the Secretary of Defense and in the White House and over time, 
continued communication at the very high levels so that mutual ex- 
pectations are shared about what to expect from each other, this 
reassurance deterrence balance, I think, is a very tenuous one. 

We have done okay with Korea on this front, and in the tailored 
deterrent strategy it is even more important because the stakes are 
so much higher on the nuclear side of things. So the communica- 
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tion and the Extended Deterrence Policy Committee, I think, is ex- 
tremely valuable. I have been in those meetings and we share, we 
learn things about each other in that process. And continued en- 
gagement in that process, I think, is the main thing I would rec- 
ommend. 

Ms. Hwang. Well, this is where history is important, because, 
and you talk to any military commanders that have served in 
Korea and they will tell you that it is one of the closest alliances, 
and this is because the U.S. has fought side by side with South Ko- 
rean soldiers. I mean you often hear about the blood, sweat and 
tears, but not only obviously during the Korean War but also dur- 
ing the Vietnam War when South Korea sent so many troops to re- 
inforce U.S. troops. And this makes the U.S.-ROK lines quite dif- 
ferent from the tJ.S. -Japan which, in essence, is theory in terms of 
how they work together. 

I think it is important to understand that for the last 60 -plus 
years we have actually had a very effective deterrent that has 
evolved against North Korea’s conventional threat. So when you 
ask about North Korea’s threat it is important that currently and 
in the future North Korea now really poses threats on several dif- 
ferent fronts. One is the conventional one, which I believe our alli- 
ance has worked very successfully to deter and that is essentially 
manageable. 

What is more challenging are the asymmetric threats increas- 
ingly from North Korea, and these include not only missile threats, 
certainly potential use of WMD and now things like cyber threats. 
And the 2015 Strategic Digest published by the U.S. forces in 
Korea essentially identifies North Korea’s missile threat and comes 
up with four specific ways in order to address them including de- 
tect, defend, disrupt and destroy, the so-called 4D lines. 

And I believe that South Korea is complementing this. They just 
announced an increase in $8 billion to the 2016-2020 Fiscal Year 
budget specifically to address the missile threats. So this is an on- 
going process, but again the North Korean threat is evolving over 
time. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. How is Prime Minister Abe’s govern- 
ment — I am going to direct this to Mr. Schriver — planning to imple- 
ment the reinterpretation of the right to engage in collective self- 
defense? What is the legislative process ahead and what is the ex- 
pected time frame, and how will the new policy affect bilateral se- 
curity cooperation, and how do the revised mutual defense guide- 
lines reflect this change? 

Mr. Schriver. Thank you. That process is unfolding right now. 
They have pursued implementing legislation as a follow-on effort to 
the decision to reinterpret the constitution. It is a fight that Prime 
Minister Abe is willing to take on even though in many cases it is 
not very popular. 

I think right now the legislation that has gone forward and actu- 
ally was approved in the last couple days, that polls under 50 per- 
cent. So he is taking some risks here, but it is a follow-on to the 
previous decision. It is something he is committed to. And the 
timeline will depend on the politics and whether or not he wants 
to go quickly with the separate pieces of legislation. At one point 
I think there were 17 pieces, maybe one of my colleagues could re- 
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fine that. But it is a significant number of pieces of legislation in 
order to fully implement this decision. 

For us, I think it gives us greater flexibility. Again we have to 
further define that alongside the Japanese and have that discus- 
sion about roles and missions, but breaking out of this self-imposed 
limitation on collective self defense opens up a wide range of possi- 
bilities for our alliance in potential conflict talking about known 
contingencies such as the Korean Peninsula, Taiwan Strait, but 
also peacetime activities, humanitarian affairs, disaster relief, free- 
dom of navigation operations in the South China Sea. I think, in 
short, it just gives us a lot more flexibility to act as an alliance 
where our shared interests are concerned and this is something 
that I think is a good thing. 

Mr. Salmon. So a segue onto that would be the disputed islets 
of, well, Japan would probably contend they are not disputed. It is 
a settled issue. But the Senkaku Islands, the Diaoyu Islands in the 
East Sea: It has been our policy since 1972 that the 1960 U.S.- 
Japan Security Treaty covers the islets, because Article V of the 
treaty stipulates that the United States is bound to protect the ter- 
ritories under the administration of Japan, and Japan administers 
the islets. 

So what are Japan’s expectations regarding U.S. involvement in 
a hypothetical contingency between China and Japan over these is- 
lets, and under what conditions do you think that the United 
States would be required by that statute to use force to defend the 
islets or defend Japan? 

Mr. SCHRIVER. Well, I think Japan’s expectations should right- 
fully be that we would honor our word. And as you say, the treaty 
has been interpreted that way. President Obama when he visited 
Japan last year articulated that specifically that the treaty applies 
to the Senkaku Islands. So I think they should have an expectation 
that we would honor that word and help them defend the 
Senkakus should there be a crisis there. 

They are fully prepared to do things on their own before bringing 
in the United States, and I think the response that they have had 
to Chinese incursions has been quite robust. And if you look at how 
they are doing their own defense planning, they are shifting more 
resources and attention to the south specifically for this purpose to 
deal with this potential contingency. 

So I think Japan’s first notion would be to see about their own 
defense, but of course given that we have provided our reassurance 
and our word at the highest level, I think they would rightfully ex- 
pect us to be involved should there be a conflict of that nature. 
Hopefully it is one that we can avoid, and I think so far the Japa- 
nese response has been pretty effective in terms of deterring more 
Chinese aggression. 

Mr. Salmon. At least for now it is on hold. Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. I will pick up on that. On 9/11, forces under the 
protection of the de facto Government of Afghanistan killed over 
3,000 Americans. NATO recognized this as an attack on the United 
States and NATO countries put their own soldiers in harm’s way 
in order to respond. Japan did not put any of its forces in harm’s 
way. 
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Is this security agreement we have with Japan explicitly created 
as a one-way street? That is to say an attack on Japan is an attack 
on America, but an attack on America is something for Japan to 
sympathize about? Is this a two-way agreement like NATO or a gift 
from the American people to Japan? Mr. Schriver? 

Mr. Schriver. Well, I think as a reminder, of course we essen- 
tially wrote Japan’s 

Mr. Sherman. I am not saying that this agreement was written 
in Tokyo, it may have been written in Washington. But it has got 
to be evaluated today. 

Mr. Schriver. Right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sherman. Is it a mutual defense agreement or a one-way de- 
fense agreement? 

Mr. Schriver. Well, it is moving in the direction of a mutual de- 
fense agreement because 

Mr. Sherman. Moving in the direction. But we lost 3,000 people 
and they exposed no soldiers to harm. 

Mr. Schriver. They did commit peacekeeping troops under their 
constitution and what was allowed at the time, and we have 
long 

Mr. Sherman. So is there anything in our treaty with Japan that 
says they have to come to our aid if we are attacked? Is there a 
line you can point to? 

Mr. Schriver. It is not the same nature 

Mr. Sherman. So it is a one-way deal, the wisdom of which may 
have existed in prior centuries. I visited Japan not too long ago, 
was shocked by the jingoistic views of some of the very top leaders 
that I met with, with regard to World War II. A major leader who 
played even a more critical role before I met him put forth the idea 
that nanshoku benefited from Japanese occupation. What do we do 
to get the Japanese to build bridges like the Germans and to not 
relitigate World War II? Mr. Schoff. 

Mr. Schoff. Sure. Thank you, sir. Well, I think one quick point 
to make is that the Japanese opinion is diverse. That there is not 
one Japanese view, but what you described is certainly a worrying 
or an uncomfortable portion of the Japanese population that I 
think does not fully appreciate how severe and subjugating their 
actions were during that time, and therefore does not really under- 
stand why the feedback from parts of South Korea and parts of 
China are the way they are. 

Mr. Sherman. And part of it is a matter of when the events took 
place. Their conquest of much of China wasn’t any more brutal 
than European expansion in Africa or even in Indonesia. It is just 
that it took place in the 1940s not the 1840s and it is very hard 
to make an argument that conquering China was a fair thing to do 
in the 1940s. 

Mr. Schoff. I think that is a valid point and certainly one that 
some in Japan would say we were kind of following the lead of 
many of the other imperial powers. I think the point, or what I try 
to encourage Japanese friends who may feel this way — plenty do 
not feel that way; plenty learn very sufficiently about the history — 
is to say the focus should not be on kind of what was right or 
wrong in the context of what was going on at that point, but here 
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we are now and you have neighbors that feel the way they do and 
we have an education process that I think needs to be continued. 

Mr. Sherman. And trivialize the concerns of those who are con- 
cerned about the so-called comfort women, which I think is perhaps 
not a good euphemism, then you are going to have a great difficulty 
doing business in East Asia. 

What do we do to get the Japanese to spend more on their mili- 
tary? We are told we have to defend the oil of the Middle East. 
Why? Well, because the world economy is dependent upon it. Why? 
Because Japan burns Middle East oil. So how do we get Japan to 
spend more than 1 percent, and how is it they have stuck us with 
the responsibility of defending their oil tankers, which by the way 
don’t even have American flags or American troops? 

Mr. SCHOFF. Well, sir, just quickly responding, I believe Japan 
does contribute in a variety of ways. Certainly when they are help- 
ing the Syrian refugees in the Middle East that is helping the over- 
all situation. When they are contributing to counterpiracy oper- 
ation in the Gulf of Aden that helps. I understand that it is not 
an additional percent or two of GDP necessarily, but they do have 
legal and political limitations. 

Mr. Sherman. Well, it is all wrapped up in 1 percent of GDP. 

Mr. ScHOFF. Well, those other expenditures are beyond that on 
different line items. But I think we need to continue to encourage. 
To me it is less about the money right now. They don’t necessarily 
get the best value for money in the way that they procure and the 
way they maintain their forces, so I think they are moving in a di- 
rection to be able to have a more competitive defense industry that 
may reduce procurement costs; they may get more value for the 
dollar. But it is also about loosening legal restrictions on being able 
to be a more equal partner in multilateral security cooperation. 

Mr. Sherman. When you save hundreds of billions of dollars by 
keeping legal restrictions it is hard to loosen legal restrictions. 

Dr. Hwang, South Korea is developing its own missile defense 
system. They could be buying the American system. They run a 
huge trade surplus with the United States. We are supposed to be 
partners in their defense. Why are they creating their own instead 
of buying ours? 

Ms. Hwang. Well, I certainly can’t speak for the South Korean 
Government. Clearly though there are obviously economic reasons 
they want to develop their own system domestically. There are 
some political ones though too. There is this impression among 
South Koreans, and again this is the civil society that is opposed 
to the alliance. They view the alliance as an outdated form essen- 
tially of dependence on the United States. They don’t necessarily 
trust the United States. And so by relying on a U.S. system this 
perpetuates this notion that somehow South Koreans are depend- 
ent on the United States. Personally I think that obviously South 
Korean adoption of the THAAD does make the system much more 
interoperable and makes much more sense for the South Korean 
defense. 

Mr. Sherman. I yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Lowenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I would like to kind of 
follow up. I found the discussion of Japan very interesting. And I 
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want to talk, and I know this is a little bit off the topic, but I want 
to talk, this past weekend I was honored to host the United States 
Ambassador to Vietnam, Mr. Ted Osins, in my district. I represent 
a very large section of Little Saigon. Well, the largest part of Little 
Saigon, and I was pleased that the Ambassador came. And much 
of the discussion was about the Trans-Pacific Partnership, and he 
heard many of the concerns of my constituents who have deep mis- 
givings about efforts to strengthen ties, economic ties especially be- 
tween the United States and a Southeast Asian country such as 
Vietnam because of human rights issues in Vietnam. 

And so I want to ask you if you have any thoughts about that. 
How do we balance our strategic interests with human rights inter- 
ests if you have, I mean we are really talking about, it kept coming 
up in the polls that 92 percent of the people in Vietnam want closer 
economic ties with the United States and not China. And I am 
going to talk a little bit about that also, about China. 

And so we see this on both countries, but I am also very con- 
cerned about human rights issues and what we can do about it and 
what your thoughts are, how we strengthen this alliance when we 
know that there are countries that we are talking about that have 
terrible records on human rights, like Vietnam. So I am wondering, 
any thoughts about that? 

Mr. Lohman. Well, I think of the TPP and some of these trade 
connections that we are making less in strategic terms than I do 
in economic terms. I don’t really see inclusion of Vietnam in the 
TPP as a way of building strategic connections to Vietnam. It is 
really a way of helping them liberalize their economy. And so the 
connections from the econ side and the liberalization side to the 
human rights side, I think 

Mr. Lowenthal. But people also see it there as a way of break- 
ing the dependence of Vietnam from China too. That is critically 
a part of the equation. And it may not be directly as you are talk- 
ing about, but in that equation. And whether it is in, I am going 
to ask you also to tell me whether it is because of the issues in the 
South China Sea or whatever, but they see this as that relationship 
with China is also part of that equation. 

Mr. Lohman. They may see it as a way to diversify their ties. 
I mean, I think they still do have significant economic interests in 
China and with China, trade connections and investment connec- 
tions and that sort of thing. So maybe they want is fully diversify, 
and in that sense the TPP does that for them as well. But I just 
don’t see it as a tie-up. I think 

Mr. Lowenthal. But what about in terms of economic issues 
though? 

Mr. Lohman. What is that? 

Mr. Lowenthal. What about us lifting the lethal weapons ban 
with 

Mr. Lohman. Well, no, I mean on those things 

Mr. Lowenthal. It is beginning this, well, I am just wondering 
how do we deal especially around when we know there is strong 
human rights violations. 

Mr. Lohman. Yes. I think the restrictions that we have on lethal 
shipment of arms to Vietnam is a prudent thing and something 
that we have to take on a case by case basis. We just sent them 
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these P-8 aircraft or just sold them P-8 aircraft in a way to help 
them address a problem we have in a nonlethal way, but help them 
contribute to something that we both have. But it is not the same 
as giving them tanks or guns and that sort of thing. So I think that 
is something that we can manage with them. It is a very different 
relationship than we have with Thailand. 

So right now Thailand is going through a hard time but we have 
this long history with Thailand. So you have different venues of 
working through these issues with a country like that where you 
have a treaty alliance than you do with Vietnam. We are still 
emerging from a long period of enmity. 

Mr. Lowenthal. Anybody else about the human rights? Dr. 
Hwang? 

Ms. Hwang. I really appreciate this question, and I think the ex- 
ample of South Korea can actually be quite instructive. We have 
to remember that all during the years of the alliance, I mean South 
Korea for the ’60s and ’70s during rapid industrialization also had 
a really bad human rights problem. It was a brutal authoritarian 
regime. And the United States privately, the government had seri- 
ous problems with South Korea’s, the government’s behavior. 

But the point here, I think, is that what history has shown us 
on the northern half of the Peninsula, basically North Korean 
human rights record and the world’s response, correctly, I believe, 
has been to try to isolate them, place economic sanctions, and 
human rights violations is a tremendous part of it. But it has not 
improved the situation. So in other words, threatening to cut off 
economic engagement, threatening to cut off economic opportunities 
has not worked in North Korea. 

Now I think the key point here is that through economic vitaliza- 
tion that TPP brings with increased U.S. -Vietnam trade, it is pre- 
cisely as you said, sir, that it is an alternative to China. And the 
reality is, if U.S. has vigorous economic contact and trade with 
Vietnam we can be a much more positive influence than China can 
be in Vietnam. 

And in terms of what can we do about human rights, I think the 
very fact that you even brought up this issue and to constantly 
state this as not necessarily as a condition but as a parallel to in- 
crease economic engagement, I think, is very helpful. 

Mr. Lowenthal. Thank you. And I also wanted to know, what 
I heard also, and I went on a CODEL led by Chairman Salmon to 
Vietnam, much about the fear of what is going on in the South 
China Sea and what role the United States can play or should play, 
and the great fear of Chinese expansionism in the South China Sea 
and which may be part of the driving force of Vietnam which we 
picked up of wanting to, at least part of the reason of wanting to 
be closer to the United States, although that love-hate relationship 
between China and Vietnam goes on long before what has taken 
place. 

Any comments about what our role should be and what you per- 
ceive how this will affect our alliances, the actual activities of 
China in the South China Sea? 

Mr. Lohman. Well, I think Randy referenced one impact it is 
having, and it is pushing the alliances closer to us and that has 
definitely happened with the Philippines. I think a couple of things 
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we could do in the case of the Philippines, because it is on the front 
lines, is continuing to help them build their military, build their 
maritime awareness, build their presence in the seas in a way that 
they can at least monitor their claims full time, if not defend them, 
and maybe one day be able to defend them. I think we could also 
be more vocal about the application of our treaty with the Phil- 
ippines to certain areas of the dispute. 

Mr. ScHRiVER. I will just add that I think what Secretary Carter 
said in his speech in Singapore about fly, sail, operate is very im- 
portant. The areas that we regard as international waters we need 
to exercise in a way that demonstrates that, freedom of navigation 
exercises. Clearly we can’t deter the Chinese from the land rec- 
lamation. They are building the air strips and militarizing the is- 
lands. But challenging the broader sovereignty claim of the so- 
called 9-dash line is very important, and I think Japan and Korea 
have important roles to play here. Because they are also nonclaim- 
ant countries and their participation then underscores that for us 
it is about freedom of navigation. It is about free flow of commerce. 
It is about international law. It is about how you address these dis- 
putes. And so having other nonclaimant countries such as Korea 
and Japan who count on those sea lines of communication along- 
side us in these efforts, I think, is very important. 

Mr. Lowenthal. Mr. Schoff? 

Mr. ScHOEE. Sir, could I just add briefly on that? For example, 
when Japan began to engage Vietnam in terms of trying to transfer 
build capacity for maritime domain awareness, maritime surveil- 
lance that helped prompt Vietnam to actually develop a coast 
guard authority and a separate entity non-military that would 
begin to operate these, because that was the only actor that then 
this aid could be given, and there are now coast guard exchanges 
between Japan and Vietnam. So I think whether it is Japan or get- 
ting other countries involved in this capacity building process phys- 
ically improves their capacity, but then in terms of human capital 
and exchange, I think, is also very important. 

Mr. Lowenthal. Thank you. And I yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. Ms. Meng. 

Ms. Meng. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking Member. I 
wanted to go back a little bit to the issue of specifically comfort 
women, but just in general historical tensions which have long col- 
ored Japan’s relationships with its neighbors, specifically China 
and South Korea. China and South Korea and many Americans as 
well argue that the Japanese Government has never sufficiently 
atoned nor adequately compensated them for Japan’s occupation 
and belligerence in the early twentieth century. 

How should Japan approach the question of history going for- 
ward? How serious is Japan’s historical past to building new rela- 
tionships? And just out of curiosity, recently Prime Minister Abe 
visited the United States and spoke in front of Congress, and would 
love to hear your thoughts and analysis on what you thought about 
the words and his tomes specifically in relation to a comfort women 
issue. Thank you. 

Ms. Hwang. Well, I actually think that focusing on the specific 
historical disagreement is actually distracting. And I have to be 
careful here because I think we as the United States should be 
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very careful to not be dismissive. That these are very, very highly 
emotional and deeply and profoundly important issues for Asians. 
And I don’t think it helps for us to lecture our allies and say this 
is trivial, get over it and move on, there are more important things. 

However, having said that, I don’t think it is actually the spe- 
cific, all the disagreements about the actual wording and so on. I 
don’t think that is really what is at heart here. What it really is 
is what it represents. And I think there are deep uncertainties and 
anxieties felt by Japan as well as by, certainly by China, but South 
Korea and others in the region, and it is uncertainties about the 
future. And I think especially for South Korea, Japan’s inability to 
express what Koreans believe is adequate apology, which by the 
way I don’t think Japan will ever be able to meet South Korean 
bar for what is adequate, that represents uncertainties, deep uncer- 
tainties about the future. 

So it is really not so much about the past, but the fact that if 
Japan can’t account enough about the past what will its behavior 
be in the future? And so I think as the United States with these 
allies and this complex relationship with China, what we should do 
is focus on those strategic objectives that Japan and South Korea 
share in the future. And I think on that they can find common 
ground. 

Mr. ScHRiVER. Maybe I could add. I think particularly on the so- 
called comfort women, I agree it is a terrible euphemism. Japan 
can and should do more and they should do it quickly, because this 
is a population that is literally dying off and they have an oppor- 
tunity to address it directly in meaningful ways now. Prime Min- 
ister Abe will have an opportunity in August, the 70th anniversary 
of the end of the War to make a statement. There is a lot of atten- 
tion and focus on that statement. And I do expect he will say some- 
thing to correctly take responsibility and address that. Whether or 
not it meets a threshold that the South Koreans will approve of 
that is more difficult to say. 

Yes, ma’am. In fact the other part of your question was about his 
address. I thought his address was excellent for a U.S. audience, 
for the U.S. Congress. You were probably there. And he, I think, 
chose to focus on our difficult past and was able to turn it into a 
positive by having veterans there talk about how we rebuilt this re- 
lationship into one of the closest alliances we have. 

I personally don’t think that that was the forum where he is 
going to talk about Korea and China. And by the way I am very 
skeptical on China. They are not exactly the guardians of historical 
accuracy here. If you go through their museum, no mention of the 
Cultural Revolution, no mention of the Great Leap Forward, no 
portrait of Zhao Ziyang, and he was General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. 

But I do think with Korea he has got this opportunity on August 
15th. He has the possibility of meeting with Park Geun-hye at var- 
ious international fora. They haven’t had a bilateral meeting yet. 
And I think we should push him not in a disrespectful way but 
among allies that there is some urgency on this Korea problem, be- 
cause this is a community that is not going to be around forever 
and he can do things to positively address it. 
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Mr. ScHOFF. I was just going to add that there was a time during 
the 1990s, I think, when Japan and Korea were able to, in many 
ways, paper over a significant difference in historical perspective 
about what exactly happened during the colonial era, but they 
managed to paper over that. Subsequently in more recent years 
enough holes have been poked in that paper and that hole that now 
what used to look like an okay, a seamless part of the wall is now 
a bit of a gaping hole there right now. 

And these efforts in August and other anniversaries are opportu- 
nities to begin to move in the right direction, but I still think fun- 
damentally if you are going to fix that problem it is a long term 
process of education and engagement between the two so that sons 
and daughters of those today have a deeper appreciation for what 
actually happened and they have gone through a process of discov- 
ering that together. That is ambitious and time consuming, but 
there is not a real substitute for that over the long term. 

Mr. Salmon. Well, the buzzers have rung and it looks like we 
have got some votes. This has been a very wonderful panel. I ap- 
preciate you taking the time to answer all of our questions and I 
am sure we have a million more, but thank you very much. And 
this committee is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:51 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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